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solution  to  the  Arn\y's  operation  and  maintenance  problems.  Although  work 
load  continues  to  Increase,  the  available  personnel  resources  continue  to 
decline.  This  shortfall  of  resources  potentially  Impacts  Amy  readiness 
and  the  soldiers*  quality  of 

Comparison  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  alternatives  for 
organizational  allgranent  demonstrates  that  the  best  balance  of  Installa- 
tion needs,  asset  protection,  and  cost-efficient  operations  can  be 
attained  through  establishment  of  an  engineer  connand  utilizing  a re- 
volving fund  for  RPMA.  Adoption  of  this  concept  will  not  only  Improve 
overall  system  management,  but,  at  a minimum,  has  the  potential  to  reduce 
personnel  requirements  In  the  Continental  United  States  by  approximately 
1,400  spaces w 

Ondef^the  prep^d  concept  the  Corps  of  Engineers  field  organization  Is 
consolidated  with  the  facilities  engineers  organization.  The  consolidated 
organization  is  to  provide  RPMA  services  to  the  Installation  on  a reim- 
bursable basis  through  a revolving  fund.  The  major  coomands  and  the 
Installations  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  Identifying  require- 
ments, setting  priorities,  and  programming  and  budgeting  appropriate 
funds. 

Management,  planning,  engineering,  technical,  and  contracting  support 
will  be  provided  to  the  Installations  by  divisions  and  districts.  Re- 
curring services,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  utilities  operations  will 
continue  to  be  executed  by  a work  force  located  at  the  Installation. 

This  concept,  while  continuing  facilities  engineering  services  at  the 
Installation,  augments  those  services  with  the  Corps'  engineering  and 
contracting  capacity  and  Its  long  experience  with  revolving  fund 
operations. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  present  system  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  management  realignment  required.  Implementation  of  the  proposed 
system  will  need  to  be  undertaken  with  caution  and  In  a planned  and 
orderly  manner.  Therefore,  a 5-year  strategy  for  implementation  Is 
reconmended.  This  implementation  strategy  Includes  establishment  of 
pilot  programs  to  facilitate  development  of  detailed  operating  pro- 
cedures and  systems.  
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We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  original  and  20  copies  of  our  final  report 
of  the  study  to  Improve  Real  Property  Operations  and  Maintenance  In  the 
U.S.  Army. 

The  objective  of  the  Real  Property  Management  System  and  Its  Operations 
and  Maintenance  component  Is  to  provide  a quality  working  and  living 
environment  for  Army  personnel,  while  supporting  the  total  Army  In 
attainment  of  Its  military  readiness  goal.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  a 
number  of  Department  of  the  Army  studies  have  been  conducted  to  Identify 
opportunities  for  Improvement  In  this  very  complex  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  the  Army  with  an  objective, 
outside  view  as  an  aid  to  planning  the  evolution  and  development  of  the 
facilities  engineering  function  so  as  to  meet  future  requirements  within 
projected  constraints.  To  this  end,  we  have  evaluated  the  present  Army 
Command  Management  System,  as  well  as  various  alternatives  to  the 
management  structure  for  operations  and  maintenance.  On  the  basis  of 
these  evaluations,  we  have  developed  an  organizational  and  operational 
strategy  which  we  are  confident  will  result  in  significant  improvements 
to  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  component  of  the  Real  Property 
Management  System. 
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The  Army's  Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS)  constitutes  a complex 
and  diverse  enterprise.  Accordingly,  planning,  managing,  executing,  and 
controlling  the  functions  involved,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  present 
significant  management  challenges. 

While  RPMS  is  increasingly  being  recognized  as  a total  system,  its  major 
components  (requirements,  programming,  acquisition,  operations  and  main- 
tenance, and  disposal)  are  not  fully  integrated.  They  are  not  tied  to- 
gether organizationally  or  in  execution  and  control,  and  are  integrated 
to  only  a limited  extent  through  the  Army's  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  system. 

One  of  the  largest  (FY  79  estimate  of  $1.96  billion  in  expenditures  and 
a personnel  complement  of  49,000)  and  most  troublesome  components,  or 
subsystems,  within  RPMS  is  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M).  Over  the 
] last  10  to  15  years,  a number  of  intensive  studies  of  O&M  have  led  to 

many  improvements  in  the  way  O&M  is  managed  and  performed.  However, 

I none  of  these  studies  analyzed  alternative  organizational  alignments  in 

depth.  Therefore,  to  assist  the  Army  in  planning  the  future  direction 
j of  the  management  of  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA),  it  is 

intended  that  this  analysis  provide  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  an 
; independent,  objective  view  of  RPMA  performance  and  identify  the  optimum 

i management  approach  for  the  future. 

I 

I The  trade-offs  between  overall  Army  mission  and  readiness  and  RPMA  per- 

formance  are  intricate.  Available  data  do  not  lend  themselves  to  pre- 
j cise  quantitative  analysis  of  alternatives.  Industry  and  civilian 

agencies  of  the  Government  generally  do  not  provide  comparable  models, 
because  of  their  smaller  scale  of  operation  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
comparability  to  the  Army  environment.  Senior  commanders  and  staff 
officers  throughout  the  command  structure  may  not,  because  of  lack  of 
direct  experience,  fully  understand  all  the  dimensions  of  the  operat- 
ing problems  involved. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  question  of  whether  RPMA  performance 
can  continue  to  keep  pace  through  incremental  changes  in  the  system,  or 
whether  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  must  consider  basic  changes  in 
the  organizational  alignment  and  management  processes.  Great  risks  are 
involved  in  undertaking  basic  changes  in  a system  of  this  magnitude 
unless  those  changes  are  fully  supported  by  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence and  can  be  shown  to  be  justified  and  feasible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  risks  can  be  almost  as  great  if  a growing  need  for  change 
is  shown  to  exist  and  is  not  decisively  addressed. 

Previous  Army  studies  - particularly  the  systems  descriptions,  analyses, 
and  recommendations  of  the  Phase  I report  - were  used  in  the  analysis  of 
the  present  system  and  alternative  approaches.  Excellent  cooperation 
was  received  at  all  levels  of  the  Army  from  DA.  staff  to  installation, 
and  continuing  guidance  was  provided  by  the  Army  Study  Advisory  Group 
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(SAG)  and  the  staff  of  the  Facilities  Engineering  Directorate  of  the 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE). 


System  Perceptions 

The  system  is  not  viewed  in  completely  consistent  terms  throughout  the 
organizational  hierarchy. 

There  is  certainly  not,  on  the  basis  of  our  interviews,  a consensus  at 
any  level  favoring  organizational  change.  Because  of  changes  and  improve- 
ments brought  about  since  the  Lincoln  Report,  the  system  is  working  better. 
The  establishment  of  the  Facilities  Engineering  Directorate  in  OCE  in 
1973  gave  the  facilities  engineer  greater  visibility  and  support. 

However,  some  negative  views  of  the  present  system  do  occur  at  the  in- 
stallation or  community  level.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  facilities 
engineer,  these  include  the  following: 

• The  resource  allocation  process  works  too  slowly,  and  fourth- 
quarter  efforts  to  compensate  do  not  really  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

• The  growth  in  "stovepiping"  and  "fencing"  is  at  odds  with  the 
principles  of  the  current  system. 

• While  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  meeting  the  critic- 
ally important  personnel  and  career  progression  problems  of 
the  facilities  engineer,  the  core  elements  of  those  problems 
remain. 

• Support  systems  (supply,  for  example)  continue  to  cause  ser- 
vice delays  and  interruptions. 

In  the  broader  perspective  of  commanders: 

a The  present  system,  while  it  has  flaws,  does  cause  O&M  to 
function  within  the  overall  Army  framework  and  to  compete 
for  resources  with  other  important  activities. 

• There  is  no  reason  for  confidence  that  any  other  organiza- 
tional arrangement  would  serve  commanders  as  well. 

• Many  alternative  organizational  arrangements  would  remove 
some  resources  from  the  control  of  the  installation  commander. 

• The  commitment  of  others  (for  example,  the  Corps'  division 
and  district  organization)  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
the  difficult  and  unrewarding  task  of  facilities  engineering 
or  O&M  is  uncertain. 
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Established  trends,  such  as  consolidation  and  contracting-out,  may  also 
reduce  the  commander's  O&M  control,  but  since  these  developments  are 
gradual,  they  are  not  perceived  as  so  much  of  a threat  as  is  abrupt  or- 
ganizational change. 


Performance  Appraisal 

Judging  system  performance  depends  largely  on  assumptions  regarding  sys- 
tems objectives  and  their  relative  importance  (for  example,  customer  sat- 
isfaction vs.  capital  asset  utilization,  or  long-term  facility  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  vs.  reduction  in  current  operating  expense).  Then 
too,  in  this  rapidly  changing  environment,  adequate  performance  may  be- 
come less  than  adequate  in  the  future. 

For  all  the  reasons  discussed  briefly  here  and  explained  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  Army  should  consider  some  gradual 
changes  in  the  system,  for  the  following  reasons: 

• The  present  system  is  costly  because  of  the  fixed  expenses 
associated  with  establishing  total  facilities  engineering 
capability  at  each  of  the  Army's  installations,  along  with  the 
replication  of  many  of  the  technical  functions  at  each  organi- 
zational level. 

• Numerous  regulatory  instructions  and  directives  are  character- 
istic of  this  type  of  management  system,  with  its  long  and 
sometimes  indirect  lines  of  communication,  decentralized 
decision-making,  and  transfer  of  resources  to  meet  many  system 
objectives. 

• The  current  system  combines,  at  the  facilities  engineer's 
level,  two  very  different  groups  of  activities;  on  the  one 
hand,  those  day-to-day  maintenance  and  repair  (M&R)  and  re- 
lated activities  which  are  a vital  continuing  part  of  the 
individual  facility's  or  community's  operations;  and,  on  the 
other,  technical  review,  financial  and  utilization  analysis  of 
capital  facilities,  master  planning,  and  engineering  design 
functions  which  need  not  be  performed  on-site  and  under  the 
commander's  direct  control  as  long  as  they  do  serve  the 
commander's  needs.  Given  the  present  level  of  resources  and 
other  constraints,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  facilities 
engineer  to  continue  to  perform  both  sets  of  functions  at  the 
installation  level. 

• Detailed  planning,  particularly  that  involving  installation 
master  plans  and  annual  work  plans,  does  not  contribute  ade- 
quately to  improved  execution  or  to  more  informed  decision- 
making at  top  staff  levels. 


• Accounting  and  resource  management  procedures  need  to  be 
simplified  to  provide  proper  O&M  visibility  for  commanders. 

The  complexity  of  the  current  approach  may,  instead  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  Army  Command  Management  System  by 
vesting  full  authority  in  the  line  commander,  simply  shift 
control  of  RPMA  from  one  staff  channel  (the  facilities  engi- 
neer) to  another  (the  Resource  Management  Office). 

• While  the  level  of  the  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 
(BMAR)  has  deficiencies  as  a performance  indicator,  it  is 
increasing  under  the  present  system,  and  DA  experiences 
difficulty  in  justifying  its  level  of  O&M  expenditures  to 
Congress. 

• The  O&M  work  load  continues  to  increase  while  the  available 
resources  continue  to  decline.  For  this  reason,  increasing 
emphasis  is  placed  on  contracting-out.  Although  this  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  resource  constraints,  unless  functional 
responsibilities  are  realigned  to  accommodate  this  trend,  and 
unless  the  required  contract  management  skills  are  provided, 
contracting-out  may  increase  costs  and  reduce  responsiveness. 


Consideration  of  Alternative  Management  Concepts 

The  present  RPMA  approach  within  ACMS  has  obvious  advantages;  speci- 
fically: 

• It  is  a functioning  system,  and  both  commanders  and  FE's 
are  relatively  satisfied  with  it. 

• The  cost  and  management  efforts  involved  in  changing  a sys- 
tem of  this  magnitude  are  considerable. 

t Most  important,  it  is  consistent  with  the  Army's  basic  com- 
mand philosophy. 

It  is  concluded,  nonetheless,  that  the  present  approach  will  have  to 
be  altered,  for  the  following  reasons: 

e The  cost  of  operating  through  the  current  organization  struc- 
ture and  employing  today's  management  processes  may  prove  to 
be  too  high,  as  compared  with  other  approaches. 

• The  increasing  complexity  of  RPMA  may  require  changes  in  the 
way  technical  and  functional  leadership  is  exercised. 

• Other  DA  (and  Department  of  Defense)  policy  decisions  regard- 
ing consolidation,  contracting,  and  even  other  elements  of 
base  operations  may  cause  the  current  system  to  change. 
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The  analysis  indicates  that,  while  continuing  the  current  approach 
within  ACMS  is  desirable  for  several  reasons,  it  may  be  an  approach  the 
Army  can  neither  afford  nor  justify  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  analyzing  alternative  ways  of  organizing  and  managing  RPMA,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  are  no  simple  options  which  are  clearly 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  present  system.  Each  option  pre- 
sents its  own  unique  set  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Some  of  the  available  options  can  be  discarded  through  weighing 
those  advantages  and  disadvantages.  For  example,  given  the  re- 
source and  cost  pressures  causing  problems  in  the  present  system, 
it  is  probably  not  feasible  to  consider  establishing  a new  DA  or- 
ganization (such  as  a new  major  command  with  the  sole  mission  of 
providing  RPMA  support).  The  analysis  suggests  that  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  consider  a totally  new  system  is  to  build  on  organiza- 
tions already  in  place  and  already  possessing  some  or  all  of  the  re 
quired  capabilities  together  with  established  service/support  rela- 
tionships. 

It  appears,  for  these  reasons,  that  neither  the  present  system  nor 
any  other  single  option  can  satisfy  the  Army's  requirements,  and 
that  the  system  strategy  selected  must  include  a combination  of  man 
agement  concepts.  Thus,  the  advantages  of  the  current  approach  can 
be  preserved,  while  adding  those  system  elements  which  serve  to  in-  i 

crease  emphasis  on  cost  and  resource  control,  on  longer  range  plan-  ■ 

ning  and  capital  asset  utilization,  and  on  technical  and  engineer-  j 

ing  leadership.  . 1 


Recommendation 

On  the  basis  of  analyses  of  problems  in  the  current  system  and  con- 
sideration of  trends  to  more  intensive  management,  as  well  as  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  concepts,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers be  assigned  O&M  management  and  execution  responsibility.  This 
realignment  of  O&M  responsibility  is  to  be  accomplished  in  part  by  the 
i consolidation  of  the  installation  FE  organizations  with  the  Corps  of  En- 

gineers field  organization.  As  presented  in  detail  in  Section  IX  of 
the  report,  this  consolidated  organization  is  to  be  integrated  with- 
in the  Corps  division/district  organization  structure.  An  assigned 
FE  work  force  is  to  be  located  at  each  installation  to  perform  all 
necessary  recurring  maintenance  activities.  Most  of  the  design  and 
analysis  for  nonrecurring  activities  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a cen- 
tralized staff  at  the  district  office. 

To  ensure  proper  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  installation  com- 
mander and  to  retain  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  command  management 
system,  this  recommended  structure  is  to  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  a revolving  fund.  Use  of  the  revolving  fund  enables  the 
commander  to  retain  responsibility  for  identifying  requirements,  pro- 


graaMing,  and  budgeting.  The  revolving  fund  concept  establishes  a 
buyer*se11er  relationship  between  the  installation  and  the  FE  organi- 
zation. In  other  words,  use  of  the  revolving  fund  enables  the  in- 
stallation coMiander  to  determine  what  should  be  done  and  when,  but 
leaves  RPMA  performance  the  responsibility  of  engineers  skilled  in 
the  techniques  of  operations  and  maintenance. 

Although  this  alternative  to  the  present  decentralized  approach  has 
recognized  merits  in  terms  of  efficiency,  resource  utilization,  cost- 
consciousness,  and  overall  flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing  environ- 
ments, it  is  not  without  risk.  The  Army  philosophy  of  providing  maxi 
mum  authority  to  installation  commanders  is  in  conflict  with  the  pre- 
ferred organizational  concept,  which  would  take  authorized  personnel 
spaces  for  RPMA  functions  from  the  commander  and  limit  his  authority 
and  control  of  FE  activities.  Undoubtedly,  commanders  may  resist 
this  concept  as  they  have  "stovepipes"  which  have  recently  been  in- 
stalled for  management  of  installation  commissaries,  data  processing, 
medical  services,  etc.  All  of  these  functions,  once  managed  by  com- 
manders, have  been  removed  from  their  control  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  as  those  cited  for  RPMA. 

The  recommended  strategy  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
commander's  loss  of  control  of  RPMA  in  a stovepipe  organization 
and  the  present  decentralized  system  by  utilization  of  a revolving 
fund  concept  whereby  programming,  budgeting,  and  priority  setting 
for  dollar  resources  remain  within  the  commander's  span  of  control. 

This  organizational  concept  will  be  a management  challenge  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  executing  RPMA 
Army-wide  will  rest  clearly  with  OCE.  Districts  will  be  required 
to  be  involved  in  day-to-day  operational  problems,  conflicts,  and 
consultations,  all  of  which  require  expert  management  ability. 


Benefits 


Implementation  of  recommended  management  structure  and  process  will 
result  in  significant  improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  Army's 
real  property  system: 

a Consolidation  of  personnel  resources  - Analysis  indicates 
that  implementation  of  the  recommended  structure  should  re- 
sult in  a minimum  savings  of  approximately  1,400  spaces  in 
the  continental  U.S.  Most  major  active  military  installa- 
tions currently  have  Corps  of  Engineers  resident,  project, 
or  area  offices.  The  recommended  concept  integrates  these 
field  offices  with  the  FE  organizations. 

e Improved  cost  identification  - The  revolving  fund  concept 
provides  incentives  for  cost  control  through  identifica- 
tion of  total  cost.  Navy  headquarters  staff  have  indicated 


that  estab11$h«ent  of  revolving  funds  In  Public  Works  Cen- 
ters has  resulted  In  a reduction  of  10%  In  "discretionary" 
requirenents. 

a Inproved  technical  direction  - The  proposed  concept  Is 
more  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  Army.  The 
ability  to  contract  for  services  on  a national  or  regional 
basis  Is  enhanced  because  of  the  expanded  contracting  cap- 
ability of  the  consolidated  organization.  The  existing 
contracting  capabilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  be 
utilized  In  O&M. 

a Integratatlon  of  RPMS  - Probably  the  most  Important  benefit, 
but  also  the  most  difficult  to  quantify.  Is  the  potential  for 
true  life  cycle  management.  Under  the  recommended  concept, 
RPHS  becomes  a fully  Integrated  system  directed  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 


Implementation  Strategy 

Implementation  of  the  recommended  management  structure  and  process 
will  require  substantial  planning  to  bring  about  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  present  ACHS  to  the  proposed  organization.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Implementation  process  Include  pilot  programs  with  major  com- 
mands Including  FORSCOM,  TRADOC,  and  DARCOM  participation.  These  pilot 
programs  are  necessary  to  develop  the  detailed  processes,  procedures, 
and  structures  of  the  proposed  system. 

The  total  Implementation  time  frame  Is  estimated  at  five  years.  . Section 
X of  the  report  contains  a proposed  schedule  and  Identifies  the  key  Im- 
plementation milestones.  This  schedule  Is  subject  to  timely  decision- 
making regarding  all  major  approval  requirements. 
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II.  PURPOSE.  SCOPE.  AND  METHODOLOGY 


This  study  is  Phase  II  of  a two-phase  study  effort  under  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE).  Phase  I was  a Oepartnent  of 
the  Army  study  that  was  completed  In  March  1978.  The  purpose  of  the  Phase 
I study  was  to  Identify  opportunities  and  means  of  Improving  real  property 
operations  and  maintenance  effectiveness  and  efficiency  within  the  exist- 
ing organizational  and  management  structure.  The  Phase  II  study  was  under- 
taken to  provide  the  Army  with  an  objective  outside  view  In  order  to  deter- 
mine opportunities  for  Improvement  considering  totally  new  concepts,  In- 
cluding major  organizational  and  management  realignments. 

The  scope  of  the  study  Included  examination  of  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance component  of  the  Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS),  Army-wide, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  achieving  Improved  results  through  alternative 
organizational  allgnmentjs  and  management  procedures.  Organizational  al- 
ternatives considered  In  this  study  ranged  from  a decentralized  system, 
such  as  the  current  Army  Command  Management  System,  to  a functional  "stove- 
pipe" concept.  Management  Information  systems,  contracting  procedures,  and 
other  subsystems  were  addressed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  evalua- 
tion of  the  primary  management  alternatives  and  to  develop  an  Implementa- 
tion strategy. 

Consideration  of  alternatives  was  limited  to  those  systems  that  could  be 
Implemented  within  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing assumptions  governed  the  study  effort: 

0 The  current  Real  Property  Management  Activities  (RPIIA)  funding 
level  for  O&M  will  remain  relatively  constemt  In  terms  of 
FY  77  dollars. 


Current  manpower  authorization  for  the  O&M  component  of  RPMS 
will  not  be  increased. 


0 Addition  of  new  facilities  to  the  current  real  property  inven 
tory  will  continue  to  increase  the  total  O&M  work  load. 

The  study  methodology  involved  four  parts,  as  follows: 

0 Part  I - The  preliminary  phase  consisted  of  initial  orienta- 
tion and  the  development  of  a plan  of  study.  The  study  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Study  Advisory  Group  (SAG). 

0 Part  II  - The  review  phase  involved  investigations  of  real 
property  maintenance  systems  in  industry,  universities,  trade 
associations,  state  and  local  governments.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Federal  agencies.  Army  installations.  Army  Major  Commands 
(MACOM's),  and  Corps  of  Engineers  (CE)  divisions/districts. 

In  addition,  applicable  written  material  was  reviewed  and 
Interviews  were  conducted  to  examine  on-going  research  In  the 


I 


f1«ld  of  roal  property  MnagoMnt.  Since  the  Departaent  of 
the  Anay  Phase  1 stu<^  developed  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
current  Aray  RPMS,  a aajor  activity  of  this  phase  was  to 
review  data  and  aaterlal  froa  that  work.  A list  of  Interviews 
conducted  Is  contained  In  Appendix  0. 

0 Part  III  - The  evaluation  and  analysis  phase  encoapassed  the 
Identification  of  alternative  systeas  for  aanaging  the  Anay's 
O&N  coaponent  of  RPMS,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  these 
alternatives.  On  the  basis  of  their  relative  advantages,  a 
preferred  alternative  was  Identified  and  an  lapleaentatlon 
strategy  developed. 

0 Part  IV  - In  the  final  report  phase,  the  draft  report  was 
distributed  for  review  and  coaaents  before  subalsslon  of 
the  final  report.  Coaaents  and  suggestions  were  analyzed 
by  the  study  teaa  and  Incorporated  Into  the  final  report, 
as  appropriate. 
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III.  BACKGROUND 


The  Army's  Real  Property  Management  System  is  comprised  of  five  com- 
ponents; (1)  requirements,  (2)  programming,  (3)  acquisition,  (4) 
operations  and  maintenance,  and  (5)  disposal.  These  components  en- 
compass the  activities  necessary  to  acquire,  manage,  and  maintain 
real  property  assets  that  have  an  estimated  replacement  cost  of  al- 
most $80  billion.  (See  Exhibit  III-l,  following  this  page.) 

A recent  review  of  the  RPMS  by  the  Army  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
these  components  are  working  reasonably  well.  However,  although  major 
progress  and  continuing  improvement  have  been  achieved,  the  O&M  com- 
ponent, which  represents  expenditures  of  $1.96  billion  and  personnel 
levels  of  approximately  49,000  (FY  79),  still  faces  serious  problems 
brought  about  by  a variety  of  factors.  External  trends  indicate  that 
these  problems  will  continue  and  intensify  in  future  years. 

Despite  an  increase  in  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  expendi- 
tures from  $1.25  billion  in  1972  to  $1.68  billion  in  1976  (expressed 
in  constant  dollars),  as  shown  graphically  in  Exhibit  III-2,  the  Army's 
real  property  maintenance  and  repair  backlog  has  grown  to  $1,186  billion 
(as  indicated  in  the  1977  transitional  quarter  shown  on  Exhibit  III-3), 
the  highest  level  in  history.  The  major  portion  of  the  identified  back- 
log (approximately  75%)  is  in  Europe. 

Although  funds  appear  adequate  to  provide  a reasonable  level  of  support 
for  annual  recurring  requirements  and  a minor  reduction  in  the  large  back- 
log, new  construction  projects  continue  to  be  undertaken,  as  depicted  in 
Exhibit  III-4.  When  these  new  facilities  are  introduced  into  the  present 
real  property  inventory,  an  even  greater  risk  of  inadequate  maintenance 
and  management  can  be  anticipated.  Exhibit  III-5  illustrates  the  rela- 
tionship among  costs  incurred  during  the  life  cycle  of  a building  and 
emphasizes  the  impact  these  new  construction  projects  can  be  expected 
to  have  on  future  O&M  costs. 


At  the  direction  of  OCE,  two  studies  were  undertaken,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  identifying  potential  improvements  in  the  organization  struc- 
ture, operations,  techniques,  systems,  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
Operations  and  Maintenance  component  of  the  Army's  Real  Property  Manage- 
ment System.  The  first  was  a study  of  RPMA,  conducted  by  a Department 
of  the  Army  study  group,  which  was  completed  in  March,  1978.  The  purpose 
of  that  study  was  to  identify  opportunities  and  means  of  improving  real 
property  operations  and  maintenance  within  the  existing  organizational 
and  management  structure. 


The  second  study  was  conducted  by  Lester  B.  Knight  & Associates,  Inc. 
Its  objectives  were  to  determine  ways  in  which  the  O&M  component  of 
RPMS  could  be  improved  through  new  organizational  and/or  management 
alignments  and  to  support  any  recommendations  for  change  with  evidence 
demonstrating  that  such  change  is  indeed  necessary  and  feasible. 
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This  study  recognizes  that  any  realignment  of  RPMA  is  a complex  issue. 
Optimal  operation  of  the  RPMA  system  presents  only  one  set  of  considera- 
tions, since  the  system  must  support  the  Army's  primary  mission  objec- 
tives of  troop  training,  weapon  production,  and  force  deployment.  Many 
levels  of  expertise  and  technology  are  involved  in  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  RPMA,  from  carpenters  and  custodians  to  industrial  engineers 
and  environmental  experts.  RPMA  is  managed  and  controlled  by  various 
authorities  and  directorates  having  varying  degrees  and  depth  of  involve- 
ment, including  Congress,  DA,  MACOM's,  and  Army  installations.  More- 
over, the  present  system  operates  in  a rapidly  changing  environment 
which  has  increased  the  complexity  of  the  RPMA  work  load  in  areas  involv- 
ing energy  conservation,  and  OSHA  and  EPA  compliance. 

The  ever-present  interaction  between  RPMA  and  Army  mission  requirements 
has  led  some  observers  to  question  whether  RPMS  is  actually  a functional 
system  with  integrated  components  directed  toward  real  property  asset 
management,  or  whether  its  objectives,  like  those  of  other  service  and 
support  systems,  shift  from  time  to  time  as  mission  and  readiness  prior- 
ities dictate. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  complex  problem  of  optimizing  RPMA 
management.  It  is  intended  that  this  study  provide  DA  with  an  indepen- 
dent, objective  view  of  RPMA  performance  to  assist  in  planning  future 
direction  for  these  important  functions. 

Since  just  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  functions  incorporated  today  under 
RPMA  have  been  managed  by  the  Army  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  management 
alignment  for  RPMA  evolved  from  a totally  autonomous  management  approach 
under  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  present  Army  Command  Management 
System,  in  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  role  is  that  of  technical 
director  and  policy  adviser.  In  the  Army  Command  Management  System, 

RPMA  management  responsibility  is  aligned  through  the  operational 
channels  of  command.  Establishment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
subsequent  reorganizations  brought  about  further  adjustments  in  these 
alignments. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  numerous  studies  have  been  directed  in  whole 
or  in  part  toward  the  RPMA  mission.  Most  of  these  studies  address  such 
subjects  as  programming  and  budijeting,  personnel  (military  and  civilian), 
supply,  transportation,  procurement,  and  administrative  reporting  re- 
qui rements. 

This  study  effort  relied  as  much  as  possible  on  analytical  work  from 
previous  as  well  as  current  studies.  Three  of  the  studies  that  were 
used  extensively  as  sources  of  background  information  were; 

• Military  Engineering  in  Support  of  U.S.  Army,  1967-1975. 

Seeman  Study  Group,  February,  1968.  The  Seetnan  study  inves- 
tigated  various  aspects  of  the  engineering  mission,  including 
funding  and  manpower  resources,  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
repair,  role  of  facilities  engineering  within  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers,  and  the  role  of  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activi-  | 

ties  within  the  Army. 


• Total  Management  of  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities.  1 

RPMA  Study  Group,  December,  1^66.  The  objectives  of  the 

Lincoln  study  were  to  establish  Army  policy,  procedures, 

and  organization  structure  that  would  optimize  management  ;; 

of  RPMA.  Included  was  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  total 

management  of  Army  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  from 

the  DA  staff  level  to  the  installation  level. 

• Real  Property  Management  Activities,  Department  of  the  Army 
Study  Group,  March,  1^76.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
identify  opportunities  and  means  of  improving  real  property 
operations  and  maintenance  effectiveness  and  efficiency  with- 
in the  existing  organization  and  management  structure. 


t None  of  the  foregoing  studies  analyzed  alternative  RPMA  organizational 

I alignments  in  depth.  The  Lincoln  Study  did  comment  on  the  Army  Command 

[ Management  System  as  it  relates  to  RPMA,  Although  the  report  concluded 

^ that,  at  the  time,  RPMA  could  continue  to  be  conducted  effectively 

[ within  the  ACMS  framework,  it  also  stated  that  "...the  study  group  notes 

f certain  trends  which  are  eroding  ACMS.  ...The  prospects  of  continued 

I I erosion  raise  serious  doubts  about  continuation  of  RPMA  indefinitely 

[ under  that  system." 


IV.  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATIONS  AND 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 


IV.  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FN  THE  UriTARH? 


The  Operations  and  Maintenance  function  is  a major  component  of  the 
Army's  Real  Property  Management  System,  whose  basic  objectives  are  to 
design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  facilities  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  Army's  mission  and  to  provide  a quality  living  and  working 
environment. 

Over  the  years,  a number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  management 
processes  and  organizational  structure  of  the  RPMS.  The  system  has 
evolved  from  a little-emphasized  function  to  a highly  visible  and  im- 
portant element  of  the  Army's  operations.  Although  today  the  system 
is  viewed  by  the  Army  as  a fully  integrated  operation,  it  consists, 
in  fact,  of  a number  of  very  different  and  unique  subsystems. 

As  an  example  of  these  differences,  management  of  parts  of  the  system 
(e.g. , facilities  engineering)  is  essentially  decentralized  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Army  command  organization,  with  only  technical  dir- 
ection provided  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  However,  other  parts  of  RPMS 
are  functionally  managed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (e.g.,  military  con- 
struction). In  addition,  the  regulations  and  directives  governing  the 
system  are  primarily  oriented  toward  the  requirements  of  the  forces  and 
training  commands.  As  a result,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devise  unique 
approaches  to  funding,  organization,  and  management  in  such  MACOM's  as 
DARCOM,  USAREUR,  etc. 

Additional  factors  that  impact  system  management  are  the  continuing 
changes  in  operating  methods,  procedures,  and  reporting  requirements. 

For  example,  there  have  been  significant  reductions  in  personnel  levels, 
resulting  in  added  emphasis  on  contracting  and  consolidations.  Since 
1968,  a new  information  system  has  been  under  development,  and  Con- 
gress is  requiring  more  and  more  information  regarding  maintenance  ac- 
tivities. 

In  any  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  total  RPMS,  all  of  its  complexi- 
ties must  be  taken  into  account.  The  Department  of  the  Army  study 
group's  March,  1978  report  entitled  Real  Property  Management  Activities 
(RPMA)  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  the  funding  and  operating  sys- 
tems  of  the  RPMS. 

To  provide  a framework  for  analyses,  this  section  of  the  report  contains 
a broad  description  of  the  overall  system  and  highlights  aspects  such 
as:  Reserve  Center  Support;  DARCOM  and  USAREUR  management  approaches; 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  RPMS  responsibilities;  and  management  trends  re- 
lating to  consolidations,  contracting,  and  Integrated  Facilities  System 
(IFS). 
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Evolution  To-Date 

i Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  maintenance  of  facilities  was  not  generally 

regarded  as  a specific  Army  mission.  Instead,  it  was  treated  as  just 
one  of  the  many  duties  performed  by  installation  personnel.  Appropri- 
ations for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Army  facilities  were  justi- 
fied in  terms  of  broad  criteria  rather  than  demonstrated  specific  re- 
quirements. Distribution  of  these  funds  was  made  by  the  Quartermaster  ] 

General's  office,  through  the  Corps  area  and  department  commanders,  to  j 

the  installations.  At  the  installation  level,  the  performance  of  main-  j ] 

tenance  activities  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Repairs  and  Utilities  j 

(R&U)  branch  within  the  organization  of  the  post  quartermaster  general.  i j 

When  the  Army  began  to  mobilize  for  World  War  II  and  the  number  of  i 

facilities  in  the  real  property  inventory  increased,  greater  emphasis  * \ 

was  placed  on  the  Repairs  and  Utilities  function.  For  this  reason,  \ 

in  early  1941,  the  post  utility  officer  was  removed  from  the  post  ! 

J quartermaster's  organization  and  assigned  to  report  directly  to  the 

post  commander.  On  16  December  1941,  responsibility  for  these  ac-  ; 

tivities  was  transferred  from  the  Quartermaster  General  to  the  Chief  j 

of  Engineers,  and  the  post  Repairs  and  Utility  function  reported 
through  the  engineering  chain  of  command. 

On  9 June  1942,  a new  Army  Regulation  was  published,  providing  that 
the  senior  officer  assigned  to  R&U  at  each  post  would  be  known  as 
the  post  engineer  and  would  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  post  commander. 

Under  this  concept,  the  post  engineer  operated  in  direct  support  of 
the  post  commander,  but  he  received  his  resources  and  supervision 
. from,  and  was  directly  responsible  to,  the  CE  division  engineer. 

A trend  toward  decentralization  of  R&U  activities  began  in  July  1942, 
when  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  exempted  facili- 
ties was  assigned  to  the  chiefs  of  the  branches  concerned.  Soon, 
however,  this  responsibility  reverted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
except  in  the  case  of  Government-owned,  agent-operated  industrial 
plants.  When  the  Corps  areas  were  replaced  by  service  commands  on 
1 August  1942,  and  the  powers  of  the  Services  of  Supply  function  were 
markedly  increased,  decentralization  of  R&U  resumed.  Although,  at 
the  departmental  level,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  retained  staff  super- 
vision of  R&U  and  controlled  its  funds,  responsibility  for  R&U  opera- 
tions passed  to  the  service  command  and  to  the  post.  The  division  . 

; engineer  was  no  longer  involved  in  R&U  activities  and  the  post  engi-  ' 

neer  reported  only  to  the  post  commander.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
technical  functions  which  had  been  performed  by  the  district  and 
division  engineers'  offices,  the  post  engineer  was  gradually  forced 
to  expand  his  staff. 

Early  in  1942,  the  Services  of  Supply  were  redesignated  the  "Army  * 

Service  Forces"  and  the  Director  of  Real  Estate  and  R&U  in  the  ser-  i 

vice  command  headquarters  became  the  Service  Command  Engineer.  The  | 

following  year,  the  R&U  branch  of  the  Constructfon  Division  in  the  I 

j 

; i 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  became  a division  of  the  Directorate 
of  Military  Construction. 


Until  1950,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  exercised  major  control  over  R&U 
funds  at  the  departmental  level.  Even  after  the  O&M  funds  of  the 
technical  services  had  been  consolidated  into  what  is  now  Operations  and 
Maintenance,  Army  (OMA),  the  Chief  of  Engineers  continued  to  defend 
the  R&U  budget,  but  his  controls  over  its  execution  were  considerably 
reduced.  These  controls  virtually  disappeared  in  1958,  when  the  Army 
Command  Management  System  was  created  and  R&U  funding  ceased  to  be 
identified  at  the  departmental  level.  In  1967,  the  R&U  functional 
activity  codes  were  restructured  and  redesignated  “Real  Property 
Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA)." 


Today,  the  organization  for  the  performance  of  these  activities  gener- 
ally follows  the  concept  of  the  Army  Command  Management  System.  The 
installation  engineers'  organizations  are  under  the  control  of  instal- 
lation commanders.  These  commanders  have  the  responsibility  for  re- 
source allocation  and  mission  accomplishment.  The  role  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  real  property  maintenance  process  is  that  of  technical 
and  policy  adviser. 


System  Overview 


The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  overall  Department  of  the  Army  staff  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  and  implementing  policy  and  programs  regarding 
all  five  RPMS  components.  In  addition,  he  is  responsible  for  the  tech- 
nical supervision  of  Real  Property  Management  Activities  which  are  exe- 
cuted through  the  major  Army  commands.  Also,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  the  direct  mission  of  executing  the  Military  Construction  Program 
and  providing  backup  O&M  support  to  Army  installations  through  the  14 
divisions  under  his  command. 


Execution  of  RPMA  is  accomplished  through  separate  facilities  engineer- 
ing organizations  at  the  installations.  The  typical  facilities  engineer- 
ing staff  consists  of  300  to  400  employees  and  has  an  annual  budget  of 
$10  million  to  $14  million.  Exhibit  IV-1,  following  this  page,  presents 
a typical  facility  engineering  organization  chart.  The  services  provided 
by  the  facilities  engineer  are  performed  by  a mix  of  in-house  and  contract 
labor.  While  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  FE  are  expended  in  the  O&M  com- 
ponent of  RPMS,  he  is  also  involved  in  master  planning,  environmental 
issues,  and  concept  definition  of  major  construction  projects. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  a number  of  actions  have  taken  place  which 
have  been  directed  toward  improving  the  management  and  performance  of 
RPMA.  These  recent  actions  include: 


• A new  administrative  program  has  been  established  to  provide 
for  more  explicit  management  of  RPMA.  This  program,  which  is 
to  be  fully  effective  in  February,  1979,  separates  RPMA  from 


TYPICAL  FACILITY  ENGINEERING  ORGANIZATION 


total  Base  Operations  (BASOPS)  and  assigns  program  director 
responsibility  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  This  new  program  Is 
expected  to  provide  better  visibility  for  RPMA,  Improve 
distribution  of  RPMA  funds,  and  permit  better  Integration  of 
Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  Into  the  Real  Property 
Management  System. 

• The  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers  has  been  reorganized  to  reduce 
the  number  of  RPMS  internal  interfaces.  The  previously  separ- 
ate OCE  Directorates  of  Facilities  Engineering  and  Military 
Construction  have  been  consolidated.  The  planning  and  program- 
ming functions  have  been  combined  into  a total  Military  Programs 
Directorate.  This  reorganization  brings  four  of  the  five  RPMS 
components  under  a single  manager.  (Disposal  Is  not  Included 

In  the  reorganization). 

• The  Corps  of  Engineers  division/district  offices  are  being  given  an 
expanded  role  in  RPMA  support  with  the  Implementation  of  a "One- 
Stop"  support  concept.  Under  this  concept,  once  the  FE  has  re- 
ceived approval  from  his  MACOM,  he  can,  on  a reimbursable  basis, 
request  his  supporting  district  engineer  to  assist  in  resolving 
O&M  problems.  The  district  engineer  is  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
FE's  problem  using  district  resources  and,  if  necessary,  other 
resources  (such  as  Corps  laboratories.  Facilities  Engineering  Sup- 
port Agency,  etc.)  which  have  expertise  in  the  problem  areas. 

The  "One-Stop"  concept  is  to  begin  Implementation  in  October,  1978 
at  installations  supported  by  the  Fort  Worth  and  Omaha  districts. 
The  remainder  of  CONUS  installations  are  to  phase  into  the 
program  by  June,  1979. 

RPMA  resources  are  obtained  and  allocated  through  the  Programming,  Planning 
and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  which  is  a highly  structured  and  complex 
process.  The  detailed  description  of  this  process  is  provided  in  Volume 
IV  of  the  March,  1978  RPMA  study  report.  Briefly,  the  system  consists 
of  three  phases; 

a Development  of  strategic  multi-year  plans  detailing  Army 
objectives. 

e Preparation  of  programs  for  annual  resource  and  performance 
requirements. 

• Development  of  annual  budgets  for  program  accomplishment. 

Installation  RPMA  requirements  and  MACOM  requirement  reviews,  plus  the 
prior  year's  program,  form  the  basis  for  the  RPMA  budget  estimate,  which 
is  a part  of  OMA  Program  11.  Program  11  contains  consolidated  Army  re- 
quirements for  BASOPS.  Approximately  75%  of  all  budgeted  RPMA  resources 
are  obtained  from  the  OMA  appropriation  enacted  by  Congress.  Approved 
operating  budgets  are  allocated  to  the  field  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Army  through  funding  authorization  documents. 


The  role  of  OCE  in  this  process  lies  primarily  in  consolidation  of  re- 
quirements from  the  MACOM's  and  defending  those  requirements  in  budget- 
ary requests. 
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1 I Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) 

I I 

E 1 The  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  con- 

I;  L sists  of  eight  Research  and  Development  Commands,  five  Materiel  Readi- 

f ness  Commands,  a Depot  System  Command,  a Test  and  Evaluation  Command, 

I J and  several  other  supporting  installations,  including  a Security  Assist- 

I a ance  Center. 

> DARCOM  maintains  a complex  of  industrial  manufacturing  and  cnemical 

plants,  warehouses,  research  laboratories,  and  testing  facilities  to 
support  its  primary  mission  objectives,  which  are. 

f 

e Management  of  materiel  activities  of  the  Army. 

I i e Army  supply  and  maintenance  support. 


e Technical  guidance  for  planning  and  logistics  support. 

Each  of  the  16  major  subordinate  commands  (MSC's)  within  the  DARCOM  or- 
ganization has  an  engineering  staff  that  monitors  RPMA  activities  at 
supported  installations.  These  staffs  perform  primarily  administrative 
engineering  functions  involving  guidance,  policy,  and  program  and  budget 
action.  Technical  engineering  assistance  and  surveillance  of  DARCOM- 
wide  RPMA  activities  are  performed  by  the  Installations  and  Services 
I Agency  (I&SA),  which  is  located  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  under  the  op- 

j erational  control  of  Headquarters  DARCOM. 

Organization 

The  basic  staff  organization  for  execution  of  RPMA  at  DARCOM  installa- 
tions is  similar  to  that  of  FORSCOM  and  TRADOC.  However,  for  depots, 
the  FE  reports  to  a director  of  services,  not  directly  to  the  installa- 
tion commander.  At  MSC's  where  only  one  installation  is  involved,  the 
FE  typically  reports  to  the  commander  of  the  installation  support  agency 
; which  provides  base  operations  support  services  to  various  weapons-system 

program  directors. 
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Government-owned  and  contractor-operated  (GOCO)  ammunition  plants  are 
maintained  by  facilities  support  contractors  whose  activities  are  moni- 
tored and  rated  by  a small  resident  in-house  staff. 

In  many  ways,  GOCO  plants  and  DARCOM  Government-owned  and  Government- 
operated  (GOGO)  installations  are  regulated  by  two  distinct  sets  of 
rules  concerning  RPMA.  The  most  notable  differences  are  the  following: 
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• Contractors  operating  and  maintaining  production  plants  can 
more  easily  balance  staffing  with  fluctuating  work  loads, 
since  they  are  not  constrained  by  the  Army  personnel  system. 

• 60C0  plants  are  not  as  highly  constrained  by  technical  report- 
ing requirements  as  are  GOGO  plants,  since  contractors  charge 
the  Government  for  all  services  performed,  including  submittal 
of  reports. 

• Contractors'  profits  are  contractually  tied  to  performance. 

Thus,  there  are  profit  incentives  for  efficient  execution 
of  production  and  maintenance  operations. 

• Facility  operations  and  maintenance  for  active  GOCO  plants 
are  typically  combined  with  similar  activities  for  produc- 
tion equipment  under  one  directorate. 

The  execution  of  RPMA  at  GOGO  installations  is  carried  out  through  a 
facilities  engineering  directorate  organized  much  like  those  of  other 
MACOM's.  A DARCOM  installation  FE  does  not  have  a separate  supply 
function,  but  uses  a consolidated  installation  supply  system.  Work  is 
accomplished  through  use  of  in-house  labor  or  contract  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  greater  complexity  of  DARCOM  installations  in  comparison 
to  the  garrison- type  facilities  found  in  other  MACOM's,  in-house  capa- 
bility is  retained  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  production  facilities 
as  well  as  for  minor  construction.  Service  contracts  are  used  extensively 
for  nonessential  production-related  activities  such  as  custodial  care, 
refuse  collection,  grounds  maintenance,  etc. 

Funding  and  AIF 

RPMA  expenses  for  active  facilities  are  financed  by  reimbursable  orders 
through  the  Army  Industrial  Fund  (AIF),  Procurement  Funds,  and  Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  appropriations.  Unlike  other 
MACOM's,  DARCOM  receives  relatively  small  amounts  of  direct  OMA  dollars 
for  RPMA  expenses. 

Over  60%  of  RPMA  expenses  for  active  facilities  are  processed  through 
the  AIF.  This  revolving  fund  is  the  vehicle  for  incorporating  the  cost 
of  RPMA  in  the  overhead  rates  for  specific  products  or  services  performed 
by  an  installation.  Overhead  rates  are  applied  to  direct  labor  costs  for 
production.  Thus,  the  cost  of  RPMA  and  other  BASOPS  is  passed  on  to  the 
customer.  At  present,  overhead  rates  exclude  depreciation  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  military  salaries,  and  Government-furnished  supplies.  Ad- 
ministrative tenants  at  AIF  installations  with  a basic  production  mission, 
such  as  an  arsenal,  are  provided  with  FE  services  through  rental  agree- 
ments which  include  utility  costs,  maintenance  and  repair  costs,  and  other 
occupancy  charges.  These  payments  are  made  by  the  tenants  to  the  install  a 
tion  revolving  fund  to  cover  support  costs.  In  other  cases,  support  is 
provided  to  tenants,  who  are  billed  for  actual  services,  with  the  payment 
processed  through  the  revolving  fund. 
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In  theory,  AIF  installations  are  to  be  self-sufficient  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial support.  Except  for  one-time  capitalization  requirements  to  initi- 
ate the  fund,  yearly  operations  including  RPMA  are  to  be  reimbursed  by 
customers  using  their  various  appropriations.  This  can  be  the  case  if 
the  following  factors  are  present: 

• Facilities  are  in  reasonably  good  condition  upon  startup  of 
AIF  operations. 

• Facilities  are  fully  utilized. 

• Overhead  rates  can  be  applied  for  recovery  of  all  support  costs. 

In  reality,  competitive  pressure  from  industry  and  other  DARCOM  installa- 
tions has  tended  to  keep  overhead  rates  as  low  as  possible,  to  reduce 
end-product  costs.  To  further  compound  the  problem,  many  DARCOM  facili- 
ties operate  at  less  than  full  capacity,  because  of  peacetime  production 
requirements.  Overhead  rates  cannot  absorb  the  full  costs  for  maintain- 
ing underutilized  facilities  on  a reduced  production  basis  while  remain- 
ing reasonably  competitive  with  the  private  sector.  Because  of  these 
factors,  projects  for  repairs  and  maintenance  are  often  deferred.  His- 
torically, limited  OMA  funds  are  made  available  to  AIF  operations,  al- 
though existing  regulations  (AR-37-110)  provide  the  vehicle  for  finan- 
cing underutilized  production  capacity.  For  these  reasons,  there  are 
relatively  large  backlogs  of  maintenance  at  arsenals  and  depots. 

GOCO  Plants 

Active  GOCO  plants  are  financed  by  procurement  funds  which  are  handled 
through  the  revolving  AIF.  All  production  and  maintenance  work  is  ex- 
ecuted by  contract. 

At  active  plants,  direct  production  and  recurring  operations  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  paid  for  by  customers.  The  modernization  of  plants, 
equipment  replacement,  and  nonrecurring  repair  and  maintenance  projects 
at  GOCO  plants  are  provided  by  direct  procurement  funds  from  DARCOM. 

All  maintenance  at  inactive  GOCO  plants  is  accomplished  by  contract,  but 
is  directly  funded  by  OMA. 

RDT&E 

Maintenance  costs  in  support  of  DARCOM  laboratories  and  development  cen- 
ters that  are  located  at  either  DARCOM  or  other  MACOM  installations  are 
reimbursed  through  host-tenant  agreements.  The  cost  of  this  support  is 
included  in  overhead  costs  charged  to  R&D  projects. 

At  testing  facilities  and  proving  grounds,  the  direct  costs  of  FE  ac- 
tivities are  passed  on  to  the  test  customers.  Indirect  costs  are  fi- 
nanced by  direct  funding. 
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DARCOM  Resource  Management 

Because  of  its  complex  mission,  DARCOM  has  developed  an  organization  : 

structured  around  specific  programs.  RPMA  is  considered  as  a support 
cost  in  specific  programs  which  are  managed  by  resource  managers  who 
defend  budgets  and  control  resources. 

As  a result,  there  is  little  visibility  for  total  RPMA  requirements,  by 

specific  account,  in  the  DARCOM  budgeting  process.  While  this  has  not 

resulted  in  an  optimum  situation  for  RPMA,  it  has  provided  DARCOM  with  < 

an  overall  system  which  has  been  effective  in  achieving  its  basic  mission 

objectives. 

Installations  and  Services  Activity  (I^SA) 

DARCOM  has  16  MSC's  and  more  than  60  installations.  Engineering  exper-  ' 

tise  has  been  consolidated  in  the  Installations  and  Services  Activity 
at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  which  provides  nonreimbursable  support  to  all  j 

DARCOM  installations.  This  agency  has  responsibility  for  assisting  in-  ) 

stallations  in  the  initial  planning  of  projects  involving  major  repair  ; 

and  maintenance  and  new  construction.  This  assistance  is  provided  to  ] 

ensure  that  there  is  adequate  liaison,  in  terms  of  concept  design,  be- 
tween DARCOM  installations  and  CE  districts.  Since  nearly  90%  of  j 

DARCOM' s projects  are  unique,  greater  interface  is  required  between  i 

installations  and  the  CE  districts.  I&SA  has  been  delegated  the  au-  ] 

thority  for  technical  approval  of  design  criteria  and  concept  design  i 

for  major  construction  projects.  Through  reviews  and  field  visits,  ^ 

the  activity  has  reportedly  achieved  cost  avoidance  in  excess  of  $40  ] 

million  in  a 15-month  period.  j 

In  addition,  the  I&SA  is  responsible  for  validation  of  BMAR,  performance  ^ 

rating  of  FE  operations,  provision  of  technical  engineering  assistance,  j 

and  review  and  consolidation  of  installation  RPMA  requirements.  ] 


I United  States  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR) 

j,  _ The  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  operates  and  maintains  a total  of  nearly 

[ 800  installations  in  34  communities  in  Germany.  The  major  organi- 

: zations  responsible  for  these  operations  are  the  Headquarters, 

I USAREUR;  VII  Corps;  V Corps;  21st  Support  Command;  Seventh  Army 

f Training  Center;  U.S.  Army,  Berlin;  and  community  commanders.  A 

■ simplified  organization  chart  (Exhibit  IV-2)  shows  the  reporting 

relationship  to  the  community  level.  The  USAREUR  system  is  also 
described  in  detail  in  Volume  IV,  Chapter  3 of  the  Phase  I report. 

f USAREUR 's  RPMA  organization  is  also  decentralized,  as  are  these  activ- 

ities in  the  rest  of  the  Army.  The  primary  engineering  staff  element 
in  USAREUR  that  is  responsible  for  this  function  is  the  Office  of  the 
[ Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS),  Engineer.  Each  subordinate  command  (VII 

Corps,  V Corps,  21st  Support  Command,  Seventh  Army  Training  Center, 
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and  U.S.  Army,  Berlin),  and  installation  has  its  own  engineering 
staff  to  administer  and  control  the  engineering  activities  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Two  additional  organizations  provide  engineering  services  to  support 
the  community  facilities  engineer.  These  are  the  Installation  Support 
Activity,  Europe  (ISAE)  and  the  U.S.  Engineer  Division,  Europe.  ISAE, 
under  the  direction  of  the  DCS,  Engineer,  provides  technical  and  imple- 
mentation support  to  installations  and  communities.  The  European  Divi- 
sion provides  new  construction  and  engineering  technical  support,  master 
planning,  and  Military  Construction,  Army  (MCA),  and  Minor  Military  Con- 
struction, Army  (MMCA)  project  processing  and  management.  These  activ- 
ities are  similar  to  those  provided  to  installations  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  division  and  district  organizations. 


Corps  of  Engineers  (CE) 

In  reviewing  the  RPMS  in  the  U.S.  Army,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  (COE)  is  both  a commander  and  a staff  officer. 

As  a commander,  he  directs  and  supervises  a world-wide  organization  con- 
sisting of  14  divisions,  41  districts,  5 research  laboratories,  3 sep- 
arate field  operating  agencies  (FDA),  and  1 Engineer  Logistics  Command. 
Overall,  the  COE  directs  the  activities  of  800  officers  and  39,500  ci- 
vilians performing  an  estimated  $7  billion  worth  of  ’.ork  consisting  of 
research,  planning,  design,  construction,  and  operat; 'n  and  maintenance 
of  facilities. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  work  load  and  72%  of  the  personnel  are  in- 
volved in  water  resource  activities  in  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories. The  remainder  of  the  work  load  consists  mainly  of  military  con- 
struction (39%  of  the  work  load  and  22%  of  the  personnel)  and  foreign 
military  sales  (24%  of  the  work  load  and  2%  of  the  personnel). 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  performs  work  for  the  other  military  departments 
and  Defense  agencies  as  well  as  other  Government  and  non-governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  a special  staff  officer  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  is  principal  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  all  military  and  civil  engineering  matters.  As  a 
result  COE  has  DA  staff  responsibilities  for  all  military  construction, 
military  engineering,  real  estate,  and  facility  engineering  projects. 

COE  is  the  titular  head  of  all  military  engineers,  active  and  reserve, 
world-wide.  The  engineer  group  is  divided  as  follows: 
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Number  of  Personnel 


Military  Engineers 


Active  Army 
Reserve  Components 


Facilities  Engineering 


Corps  of  Engineers  Command 


Grand  Total 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  field  organization  is  managed  and  controlled  by 
an  integrated  staff  and  command  organization  located  in  Washington,  D.C 
All  laboratories  and  separate  field  operating  agencies  (FOA's)  report 
to  the  OCE.  The  office  is  staffed  with  about  1,100  employees. 


Directly  under  the  Chief  are  14  divisions  or  subordinate  commands  which 
perform  the  middle  management  function  and  command  the  41  districts 
world-wide. 


Military 

Construction 

(MC) 


Civil 

Works 

(CW)  MC/CW 


CONUS 

Overseas 


Districts; 

CONUS 

Overseas 


Laboratories  and  Special 
Activities:  8 

Research  Activities  50  14 

Separate  Field  Operating 

Agencies  32  10 

Divisions  are  of  two  main  types  - operating  divisions  (without  districts) 
and  standard  divisions  with  two  to  five  districts  each.  Division  respon- 
sibilities (except  Huntsville  division)  are  geographic,  depending  on  type 
of  work  program.  Civil  works  responsibilities  follow  river  drainage  basins 
whereas  military  construction  responsibilities  are  generally  organized  with 


I 

1 


\ 


i, 
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In  state  boundaries.  The  one  functional  division  at  Huntsville,  Alabama 
performs  specialized  construction  support  such  as  the  Production  Base  Sup- 
port Program  for  DARCOM,  Safeguard,  and  erection  of  bulk  mail  centers  for 
the  Postal  Service,  without  regard  to  geographic  boundaries.  ! 

Each  of  the  9 standard  divisions  has  an  integrated  staff  of  about  256  per- 
sonnel. Operating  Divisions  have  a strength  of  from  276  to  over  486  per- 
sonnel each.  Divisions  may  perform  MC,  CW,  or  both,  depending  on  the  mis- 
sions assigned.  Only  about  10%  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel  are  ; 

assigned  as  overhead  in  OCE  and  the  14  divisions.  The  remainder  are  as-  ' 

signed  to  the  districts,  FOA's,  and  laboratories. 

The  41  districts  are  the  main  operating  elements  for  planning,  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  facilities. 

Districts  are  located  in  30  of  the  48  contiguous  states.  Each  district 
has  several  area,  resident,  or  project  offices  located  throughout  its  ’ 

area  to  supervise  construction  or  to  operate  and  maintain  water  resource 
related  facilities.  The  Louisville  District,  for  example,  has  65  offices 
spread  throughout  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  maintains  one  or  more  offices  in  each  of  the  50  states.  The 
majority  of  the  offices  performirtg  military  construction  supervision  are 
located  on  active  Army  installations.  Most  of  the  field  offices  per- 
forming civil  works  activities  are  located  in  leased  or  Corps-owned  fa- 
cilities convenient  to  their  work  sites.  : 

‘‘he  size  of  the  districts  varies  according  to  the  work  load  assigned 
ana  the  personnel  complement  fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  Currently, 
the  CONUS  districts  vary  in  size  from  165  to  over  1,800  personnel,  with  ; 

the  average  being  1,066.  The  estimated  FY  78  total  work  load  per  dis- 
trict is  $108.9  million,  varying  from  a low  of  $24  million  (Charleston) 
to  a high  of  $341.8  million  (Fort  Worth). 

Each  operating  district  has  all  the  staff  needed  for  contracting,  con- 
struction management,  program  planning,  design,  design  reviews,  budget-  i 

ing,  auditing,  etc.  Basically,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  field  agencies  | 

are  primarily  planning,  design,  and  construction  management  organize-  | 

tions.  Approximately  25%  of  military  construction  design  and  75%  of 

civil  works  design  is  done  in-house,  with  the  remainder  awarded  to  ■ 

architectural  and  engineering  firms.  Almost  all  construction  is  done  by  \ 

contractors  through  fixed  price  contracts. 

The  Corps  has  successfully  operated  a revolving  fund  in  its  water  re- 
source operations  for  many  years.  Most  districts  have  a revolving 
fund  section  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  to  handle  all  actions 
affecting  its  use. 
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A functional  breakdown  of  the  36  districts  and  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion by  functional  skills  is  shown  on  Exhibit  I\/-3.  The  average  dis- 
trict has  those  skills  necessary  to  perform  FE-type  management  and 
engineering  functions.  For  example,  18  personnel  are  experienced  in 
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FUNCTIONAL  STRATIFICATION  OF  CORPS 
36  DISTRICTS  AND  NED  - 48  CONTIGUOUS  STATES  AND  ALASKA 


OFFICE  FUNCTIONS 


AVERAGE  CORPS  DISTRICT 


I.  PLANNING 


(56) 


*1. 

Planning  and  Reports 

25 

*2. 

Flood  Plain/Urban  Studies 

13 

*3. 

Environment  & Studies 

18 

[I.  ENGINEERING 

(156) 

*1. 

Design/Technical  Engineering 

29 

*2. 

Foundations  & Materials 

23 

*3. 

Hydraulics/Hydrology 

25 

*4. 

Relocations 

5 

*5. 

Estimating  & Specifications 

9 

*6. 

Survey 

8 

*7. 

El ectr i cal /Mechani cal 

11 

*8. 

General  Engineering 

15 

*9. 

Drafting  & Mapping 

20 

*10. 

Structural 

11 

I.  CONSTRUCTION 

(17) 

*1. 

Contract  Administration 

9 

*2. 

Supervision  & Inspection 

8 

:V.  OPERATIONS 

(45) 

*1. 

Hydro -Power 

1 

*2. 

Navigation 

6 

*3. 

Regulatory  Functions 

16 

*4. 

Resource  Management 

5 

*5. 

Plant  & Maintenance 

12 

*6. 

Mi  sc.  Operations 

5 

V.  REAL 

ESTATE 

(21) 

*1. 

Acquisitions 

7 

*2. 

Appraisals 

3 

*3. 

Management  & Disposal 

7 

*4. 

Planning  & Control 

4 

'I.  FINANCIAL 

(38) 

1. 

Budget 

5 

2. 

Finance  & Accounting 

25 

3. 

Audit 

0 

4. 

Management  Analysis 

2 

5. 

Program  Development 

6 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(141) 

1. 

Secretarial 

54 

2. 

Reproduction 

11 

3. 

Mail  & Records 

9 

4. 

General  Services/Administration 

19 

5. 

Clerical 

46 

6. 

Library 

2 
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OFFICE  FUNCTIONS  AVERAGE  CORPS  DISTRICT 


VI 1 1. PERSONNEL 

(13) 

1. 

Recruiting  & Placement 

4 

2. 

Position  & Pay  Management 

2 

3. 

Mgmt  Employee  Relations 

3 

4. 

Technical  Services 

2 

5. 

Manpower  Management 

1 

6. 

Training 

1 

IX.  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

(11) 

1. 

Systems  & Programming 

6 

2. 

Computer  Operations 

5 

X.  PROCUREMENT  & SUPPLY 

(13) 

1. 

Procurement 

6 

2. 

Supply 

3 

3. 

Contracts 

4 

*4. 

GFE  Procurement 

0 

XI.  MISCELLANEOUS 

(32) 

1. 

Counsel 

7 

2. 

Public  Affairs 

3 

3. 

Safety 

2 

4. 

Security/Provost  Marshal 

1 

5. 

Executive  Office 

1 

6. 

Trainees 

15 

7. 

EEO 

15 

8. 

Engineer  Inspector  General 

0 

9. 

DCPA 

2 

FIELD  FUNCTIONS 

XII.  FIELD  ENGINEERING 

(36) 

*1. 

Field  Survey 

20 

*2. 

Testing/Exploration 

13 

*3. 

Field  General  Engineering 

3 

XIII. FIELD  CONSTRUCTION 

(60) 

*1. 

Field  Inspection 

35 

*2. 

Field  Contract  Administration 

25 

XIV.  FIELD  OPERATIONS 

(370) 

*1. 

Floating  Operations 

18 

*2. 

Lock  & Dams 

65 

*3. 

Field  Power  Operation 

29 

*4. 

Field  Plant  & Maintenance 

60 

*5. 

Field  Resource  Management 

113 

*6. 

Mi  sc.  Field  Operations 

46 

*7. 

Dredging 

37 

*a. 

Regulatory  Functions 

2 
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OFFICE  FUNCTIONS 


AVERAGE  CORPS  DISTRICT 


XV,  FIELD  REAL  ESTATE 
*1.  Acquisition 
*2.  Appraisals 
*3.  Management  & Disposal 

*4.  Planning  & Control 


XVI.  FIELD  SUPPORT 

1.  Field  Secretarial /Typing 

2.  Field  Administration  Service 

3.  Field  Financial 

4.  Field  Personnel 

5.  Field  Supply 

6.  Misc.  Field  Services 

7.  Field  Trainees 

8.  Field  Clerical 


Average  Total  Office  & Field  - 1066  per  district 

Source  Date  - Corps  Stratification  - Data  as  of  30  June  70 


Mission  Element 


Average  Ratio  Mission  to  Support 


2:55  ratio  of  mission  to  support 
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environmental  studies,  as  well  as  250  to  300  engineers,  a comptroller's 
office  with  38  personnel,  13  experienced  contract  administration  per- 
sonnel In  construction  type  work,  and  11  In  data  processing.  The  work 
force  Is  classified  approximately  77%  general  schedule  (GS)  and  23% 
wage  board  (W6). 

The  district  office  Is  the  planning,  design,  support,  management,  and 
supervision  element  of  the  district,  while  the  field  elements  oversee 
construction  execution  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  completed 
facilities.  The  field  personnel  administer  and  Inspect  contracts 
awarded  by  the  district  office.  Those  personnel  Involved  In  construc- 
tion are  quite  mobile  and  move  from  one  construction  site  to  another 
as  projects  are  Initiated  and  completed.  Operations  and  maintenance 
personnel,  however,  are  relative  Immobile  and  are  stationed  at  fixed 
Corps  Installations  such  as  power  plants,  recreational  lakes,  locks, 
and  dams,  etc. 

In  almost  all  cases,  field  personnel  are  experienced  contract  adminis- 
trators supervising  all  types  of  projects  from  custodial  and  refuse 
removal  to  grass  mowing,  timber  cutting,  or  maintenance  and  repair 
activities. 

Several  districts  maintain  Industrial  repair  shops  capable  of  making 
specialized  components  for  locks  and  dams,  dredges,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Other  specialized  shops  Include  printing,  sign  painting, 
heavy  equipment  repair,  automotive  repair,  small  boat  repair,  radio 
repair,  and  carpentry  shops. 

Division  and  district  support  to  facilities  engineers  has  been  In- 
creasing In  the  past  two  years.  In  FY  77,  over  $67  million  was. ex- 
pended world-wide  In  assisting  FE's;  of  this  $20.8  million  of  work 
was  performed  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific  and  $46.5  million  In  CONUS. 
Twelve  districts  participated  In  the  support  (11  military  districts 
plus  Wilmington).  In  FY  78,  some  $83.3  million  of  support  has  been 
rendered,  of  which  $39.6  million  was  for  overseas  support. 


Reserve  Centers 

At  the  present  time,  well  over  1,000  Army  Reserve  Centers  receive  RPMA 
support  from  some  35  Army  Installation  FE's,  Including  20  FORSCOM  FE's, 
14  TRADOC  FE's,  and  1 United  States  Army  Communications  Command  (USACC) 


All  Operations  and  Maintenance  Army  Reserve  (OMAR)  funds  are  provided 
by  or  through  one  of  these  35  support  Installations  (Exhibit  IV-4). 

The  FE  at  each  support  Installation  requests  funds  from  FORSCOM,  re- 
gardless of  the  MACOM  to  which  his  Installation  reports.  Because  of 
the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  Reserve  Centers  from  the  support  Installa- 
tion, the  FE  does  not  have  firsthand  familiarity  with  the  maintenance 
needs  of  each  center.  As  a result,  his  budget  requests  are  normally 
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based  on  past  trends  and  Reserve  Center  descriptions  of  problems,  rather 
than  on  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  each  center's  needs,  particularly 
long-term  preventive  maintenance  needs.  Neither  the  Major  United  States 
Army  Reserve  Command  (MUSARC)  nor  the  Numbered  Armies  in  the  Continental 
United  States  have  a significant  role  in  budgeting  or  apportioning  OMAR 
funds. 


Reserve  Center  commanders  generally  believe  their  facilities  are  the  last 
to  receive  service  and  lack  adequate  inspection  of  major  repairs  and 
minor  construction.  They  would  also  prefer  to  have  a more  reliable 
system  for  identifying  requirements  and  securing  resources  to  fulfill 
identified  maintenance  needs. 


The  416th  Engineer  Command  has  been  inspecting  facilities  in  the  Midwest 
for  about  two  years.  Reports  from  these  inspections  have  enabled  the 
support  FE  to  prepare  realistic  requirements  and  budget  requests  for  the 
inspected  centers.  Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  expansion  of  this 
inspection  responsibility  throughout  CONUS. 
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Housing 

Housing  responsibilities  of  the  Army  include  family  housing,  bachelor 

housing,  transient  quarters,  visitor  guest  housing,  and  recreational 

facilities;  bachelor  housing,  with  an  investment  total  of  $12  billion, 

and  family  housing  (FH)  with  an  investment  total  of  $3  billion  to  $4 

billion,  constitute  by  far  the  largest  segments  of  this  overall  respon-  j 

sibility.  ] 

i 

Public  Law  87-55  established  the  Family  Housing  Management  Account  (FHMA),  ! 

to  which  are  appropriated  funds  for  family  housing.  The  FHMA  includes  1 

funds  for  all  construction,  operations  and  maintenance,  debt  service, 

and  furniture  and  household  equipment.  Strict  controls  on  the  use  of 

the  FHMA  are  maintained.  DOD  also  requires  that  there  be  a family 

housing  manager  (FHM)  at  each  installation  with  housing  facilities. 

At  DA  staff  level  CSR  210-2  establishes  the  responsibilities  of  both  De- 
puty Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER)  and  COE  for  housing.  DCSPER 
is  responsible  for  staff  supervision  of  personnel  policies  involving  mor- 
ale, welfare,  compensation,  housing  utilization,  and  priority  for  acquisi- 
tion of  housing.  COE  has  responsibility  for  all  other  aspects  of  family 
housing,  including  execution  of  activities,  policies,  objectives,  criteria, 
standards,  and  design  and  construction  of  new  housing  and  improvements. 


During  the  past  two  decades,  primary  staff  supervision  responsibility 
for  FH  has  been  shifted  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
(DCSLOG)  to  COE  back  to  DCSLOG  and  back  again  to  COE.  The  field  has 
not  uniformly  followed  this  last  staff  shift,  with  the  result  that 
MACOM's  and  individual  installations  currently  have  FH  under  both  func- 
tional groups.  In  USAREUR,  family  housing  is  under  the  Director  of 
Engineering  and  Housing,  who  reports  to  the  respective  Community  Com- 
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Mander.  Regardless  of  the  organizational  location,  the  FHM  procures 
RPMA  services  from  the  installation  FE.  These  services  are  paid  for 
from  the  FHMA. 


Funds  for  bachelor  housing  construction  are  provided  by  MCA,  while 
bachelor  housing  RPMA  is  funded  by  OMA.  The  installation  FE  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning,  programming,  budgeting,  and  executing  RPMA 
for  bachelor  housing. 
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Consolidations 


One  of  the  principal  thrusts  in  the  past  several  years  has  been  the 
emphasis  on  consolidation  of  real  property  maintenance  activities  at 
contiguous  and  nearby  military  installations.  The  DOD  guidelines 
dated  1 June  1972  established  the  requirement  for  the  Services  to 
Consolidate  RPMA  at  military  installations  within  a 35-mile  radius 
of  a designated  geographical  point.  The  purpose  of  the  consolida- 
tion effort  is  to  achieve  economies  of  operation  while  maintaining 
present  levels  of  customer  service  and  responsiveness. 

To  date,  several  consolidations  have  either  been  implemented  or  are 
under  study  for  implementation.  Two  recent  examples  of  consolida- 
tion efforts  involving  Army  installations  are  SARPMA  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region. 

SARPMA,  the  San  Antonio  Real  Property  Maintenance  Agency,  is  scheduled 
to  become  operational  in  FY  80.  The  consolidation  involves  five  instal 
lations  in  the  San  Antonio,  Texas  Area.  The  installations  are  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Brooks  AFB,  Kelly  AFB,  Lackland  AFB,  and  Randolph  AFB. . 

The  organization  structure  proposed  for  SARPMA  includes  a centralized 
staff  to  perform  the  majority  of  the  management  and  engineering  func- 
tions for  the  five  installations.  In  addition,  central  stops  are  to 
be  established  that  will  be  responsible  for  accomplishing  O&M  tasks  of 
a large  and/or  complex  nature.  At  each  installation,  a Field  Engineer 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  performance  of  day-to-day  O&M  operations 
and  services  such  as  operating  utility  plants,  grass  cutting,  etc., 
and  for  accomplishing  minor  maintenance  and  repair  tasks. 


! 


The  consolidated  engineering  organization  is  to  report  to  the  Air  Train 
ing  Command.  To  fund  the  organization,  an  industrial  fund  is  to  be  es- 
tablished and  customers  are  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  all  services  re- 
ceived. 

I The  cost  and  benefit  analyses  performed  in  the  feasibility  study  in- 

dicated that  net  personnel  space  savings  of  344,  representing  a 11.8% 
reduction,  could  be  achieved  through  implementation  of  the  proposed 
I SARPMA  organization. 
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A report  on  the  feasibility  of  a National  Capital  Regional  consolidation 
was  issued  in  June,  1978  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Studies  Center.  In- 
cluded in  this  report  is  a recommendation  for  consolidation  of  the  Real 
Property  Maintenance  Activities  of  Fort  Bel  voir,  Vint  Hill,  Arlington 
Hall,  Fort  Myer,  Fort  McNair,  Cameron  Station,  Harry  Diamond  Labora- 
tories, Walter  Reed  Medical  Center,  and  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  - 
Topographic  Center. 

The  proposed  organization  centralizes  engineering  management  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  The  day-to-day  execution  of  RPMA  is  to  be 
performed  by  a labor  force  located  at  the  installation.  As  with  SARPMA, 
the  National  Capital  Region  consolidation  is  to  be  industrially  funded. 

The  cost  and  benefit  analyses  of  the  proposed  National  Capital  Region 
consolidation  indicated  that  net  personnel  space  savings  of  113,  rep- 
resenting a 7.0%  reduction,  could  be  achieved  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  facilities  engineering  functions  of  the  nine  installations. 

In  these  two  consolidations,  as  with  others,  staff  reductions  result 
from  the  integration  of  overhead  functions  such  as  engineering  plans  and 
service,  planning  functions,  and  the  common  support  services  provided 
to  the  various  installations.  Additional  cost  reductions  are  often 
available  through  decreases  in  total  equipment  requirements,  because 
of  the  greater  utilization  of  maintenance  and  service  equipment  attain- 
able by  the  consolidated  organization. 

Generally,  consolidations  are  an  effective  method  of  achieving  economies 
in  RPMA.  In  practice,,  however,  consolidations  are  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, for  a variety  of  reasons.  Some  of  the  most  important  obstacles 
to  consolidations  include  the  following: 

• In  consolidations  that  involve  more  than  one  Service,  there 
are  difficulties  due  to  incompatability  of  operating  sys- 
tems. For  example,  in  SARPMA,  IFS  and  BEAMS  (the  respec- 
tive Army  and  Air  Force  information  systems)  are  not  com- 
patible. 

• Commanders  have  been  reluctant  to  give  up  such  a major  por- 
tion of  their  BASOPS  responsibility. 

• Efforts  to  consolidate  are  very  time-consuming,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  coordinating  with  a number  of  command  ele- 
ments. For  example,  in  the  National  Capital  Region  consoli- 
dation, seven  Army  commands  are  involved. 


Contracting 

Most  FE  organizations  utilize  a substantial  number  of  contracts  for  pro- 
vision of  RPMA  services  to  the  installation.  Services  typically  con- 
tracted-out include  custodial  service,  refuse  collection,  painting,  and 


maintenance  and  repair  of  elevators  and  air  conditioning  units,  along 
with  numerous  other  activities  which  are  detailed  In  the  Phase  I study 
report.  Increased  reliance  on  contract  services  has  been  caused  by 
static  personnel  resources  and  expanding  work  loads  which  have  dictated 
the  use  of  outside  contractors  to  accomplish  on-going  requirements. 

Currently,  many  FE  organizations  do  not  have  adequate  staff  for  specifica- 
tion writing  and  inspection  of  contractor  work.  Although  broad  guidelines 
from  DA  are  provided  to  the  FE  on  contract  specifications,  substantial  ef- 
fort by  the  FE  staff  is  required  to  write  the  detailed  specifications  re- 
quired for  contract  solicitations. 

Because  of  Impending  reductions  in  RPMA  personnel  levels.  Increasing 
emphasis  is  placed  on  contracting  for  services.  Several  contracting 
Initiatives  are  currently  underway.  These  Include: 

• The  Corps  of  Engineers  intends  to  provide  policy  guidance  re- 
garding contracting-out  of  specific  functions.  This  guidance 
is  to  take  the  form  of  (1)  identification  of  functions  suitable 
for  contracting;  and  (2)  the  development  of  guide  specifications 
to  help  standardize  contracting. 

• Total  contracting  of  family  housing  maintenance  is  to  be  tested 
in  FY  80. 

••  Installations  for  testing  of  total  BASOPS  contracting  have  been 
identified. 

The  present  ACMS  inhibits  consideration  of  regional  contracting,  since  in- 
stallations of  various  MACOM's  are  involved.  Since  each  contract  currently 
awarded  through  the  individual  installation  procurement  office  requires 
substantial  administrative  effort  in  preparation,  selection,  and  award, 
regardless  of  the  contract  value,  potential  economies  provided  by  regional 
contracting  are  not  being  realized.  Because  of  the  increasing  trend 
toward  use  of  contract  services,  all  possible  means  of  achieving  flexi- 
bility and  economy  should  be  considered. 


Integrated  Facility  System 


The  IFS  is  being  installed  to  provide  computer  access  to  facility  infor- 
mation regarding  facility  condition,  capacity,  utilization,  ownership/ 
control,  and  costs  of  investment  and  operation.  All  classes  of  facili- 
ties, including  housing  units,  are  included  in  the  system.  In  addition, 
the  system  is  to  have  the  capability  to  relate  facility  data  to  specific 
mission  or  organizational  plans.  A major  long-range  goal  of  the  system 
is  to  provide  at  the  DA  level  management  information  relating  to  facil- 
ity condition  by  facility  class.  It  is  intended  that  these  data  are  to 
be  used  in  the  planning  and  budgeting  of  RPMA  requirements.  At  the  in- 
stallation level,  the  system  is  to  support  such  functions  as  facilities 
requirements  planning;  programming  antiquated  facilities  for  replacement 


I or  disposal;  the  development  of  accurate  cost  data  for  preparing  budget 

I data;  the  development  of  unit  costs  and  performance  measures;  and  plan- 

ning and  scheduling  work  orders.  The  system  is  to  provide  for  the  use 
J of  a consistent  reporting  system  for  all  MACOM's  using  common  data  ele- 

ments. 

The  system  has  been  under  development  for  almost  12  years  and  is  pre- 
sently being  implemented  at  FORSCOM  and  TRADOC  installations.  Because 
of  conflicts  with  IFS  system  coding  structures  and  those  of  existing 
DARCOM  systems,  implementation  of  IFS  is  not  expected  to  be  completed 
in  DARCOM  until  early  1981. 

The  system  provides  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  reports  con- 
cerning asset  accounting  and  real  property  maintenance  activities.  Such 
reports  include  inspection  requirements,  status  of  special  projects,  work 
order  status,  in-house  design  project  status,  contract  status,  shop  sche- 
duling information,  and  functional  cost  data.  Many  of  the  weekly  RPMA 
reports  are  distributed  no  higher  than  the  installation  level.  Monthly, 
quarterly,  and  annual  summary  reports  are  distributed  to  MACOM's  and  DA 
headquarters. 

Although  there  is  a definite  need  for  a management  information  system, 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  IFS  will  adequately  fulfill 
that  need.  After  almost  12  years  an  expenditure  of  $37  million,  the 
Army  j-till  does  not  have  a system  capable  of  providing  top  management 
with  the  data  necessary  to  evaluate  RPMA  performance. 

In  its  current  form,  the  complexity  of  the  system's  data  requirements 
. and  the  voluminous  reports  that  are  being  produced  are  proving  a bur- 
den rather  than  an  aid  to  an  already  burdened  FE  staff,  DARCOM  has  esti- 
mated that  implementation  of  IFS  will  require  an  additional  94  planners/ 
j estimators  and  data  transcribers  in  its  various  installations  to  handle 

the  additional  work  load  of  IFS.  In  cases  where  facilities  engineering 
t organizations  are  being  consolidated  among  several  multi-service  instal- 

lations such  as  SARPMA,  integration  of  IFS  with  existing  information  sys- 
tems (e.g. , BEAMS)  has  presented  problems  because  of  incompatibilities 
in  data  requirements,  coding  structures,  and  so  on. 

Although  IFS  is  still  a "young  system,"  not  yet  operational,  and  is  go- 
I ing  through  a debugging  stage,  a top  level  review  is  required  now  to  at- 

^ tempt  to  increase  the  value  of  the  system  to  all  users  by  eliminating 

;!  some  reports,  reformatting  others,  and  increasing  the  system's  capability 

;■  to  report  on  an  exception  basis. 
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V.  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
IN  THE  NAVY.  AIR  FORCE.  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


A major  task  in  the  analysis  of  alternatives  for  the  management  of  the 
Army's  real  property  function  was  the  review  of  systems  and  procedures 
employed  by  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The  re- 
view and  analyses  documented  in  the  Phase  I study  report  provided  the 
initial  background  data  ter  this  task. 

Presented  in  this  section  of  the  report  is  an  overview  of  each  system 
and  identification  of  specific  features  of  each  that  are  of  signifi- 
cance in  considering  alternatives  to  the  Army's  RPMA  system. 

An  indication  of  the  relative  scale  of  RPMA  work  among  the  three  mili- 
tary services  is  shown  in  Exhibit  V-1,  following  this  page. 


Navy 

In  the  Navy  as  in  the  Army,  RPMA  at  the  installation  level  is  the  respon 
sibility  of  the  installation  commander.  The  Navy,  however,  unlike  the 
Army,  includes  transportation  within  RPMA. 

The  Navy  utilizes  two  basic  organization  structures  for  executing  RPMA. 
At  independent  Navy  installations,  the  usual  organization  unit  is  a Pub- 
lic Works  Department  headed  by  a Public  Works  Officer  (PWO),  under  the 
direction  of  the  installation  commander  (see  Exhibit  V’-2).  This  organi- 
zation is  similar  to  the  typical  Army  organization,  which  normally  has 
the  facilities  engineer  (FE)  reporting  to  the  installation  commander. 

As  indicated  in  Exhibit  V-S,  the  installation  commander  reports  to  a 
major  claimant  (e.g. , CINCLANFLT,  CINPACFLT,  etc.),  equivalent  to  an 
Army  major  command  (MACOM),  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (CNO). 

The  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  (NAVFAC)  is  one  of  the  five 
system  commands  reporting  to  the  Naval  Materiel  Command  (NAVMAT). 

NAVFAC  provides  advice  and  staff  assistance  to  higher  commands  and 
advice  and  technical  guidance  to  major  claimants  and  installations. 

It  accomplishes  this  latter  function  through  six  geographic  Engi- 
neering Field  Divisions  (EFD),  which  compare  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' geographic  divisions/districts. 

Because  the  Navy  has  a large  number  of  installations  clustered  around 
its  major  locations,  it  has  developed  a second  basic  organization  con- 
cept for  facilities  engineering,  the  Public  Works  Center  (PWC).  As 
shown  in  Exhibit  V-4,  the  center  is  a separate  organizational  entity 
reporting  to  NAVFAC.  The  Navy  has  had  a long  history  of  using  Public 
Works  Centers.  There  are  currently  nine  centers  in  operation  (see 
Exhibit  V-5)  with  the  oldest  having  been  established  in  1948. 
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EXHIBIT  V-1 


SCALE  OF  RPMA  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES* 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

RPMA 

Personnel 

50,000 

30,000  (est.) 

59,000 

Expenditures 

$1.7  billion 

$1.0  billion  (est.) 

$1.5  billion 

Replacement  Cost 

$80  billion 

$55  billion  (est.) 

$57  billion 

BMAR 

$1.2  billion 

$0.5  billion** 

n.a. 

i 

*1976  FY  Data  except 

as  otherwise  indicated 

**1977  FY 

SOURCE:  RPMA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  STUDY  CROUP  REPORT.  MARCH  1978 


EXHIBIT  V-3 


POSITION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 
IN  NAVY  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  ORGANIZATION 


EXHIBIT  V-4 


TYPICAL  NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER 
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NUMBER  OF  ACES  VARIES 
NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  PWCS. 


SOUHCE;  flPMA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  STUDY  GROUP  REPORT,  MARCH  1978 
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NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTERS 


Public  Works  Center 

Norfol k 
Guam 

Pearl  Harbor 
Subic  Bay 
San  Diego 
Yokosuka 
Pensacola 
Great  Lakes 
San  Francisco  . 


Exhibit  V-5 


Date  Established 

15  June  1948 
1 September  1949 
1 July  1954 
1 July  1955 
1 July  1963 
1 July  1965 
1 July  1965 
1 July  1965 
. 3 June  1974 


f ^ 


SOURCE:  LESTER  B.  KNIGHT  & ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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A Public  Works  Center  executes  RPMA  for  all  participant  installations 
through  an  industrial  fund  arrangement.  In  effect,  the  center  is  a 
service  agency  providing  real  property  management  services,  with  par- 
ticipant installations  treated  as  customers  billed  for  the  services 
performed.  The  center  is  expected  to  recover  full  costs  through  pro- 
vision of  its  services. 

The  installation  commander  is  responsible  for  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  for  his  needs.  These  requirements  are  submitted  through 
his  major  claimant.  Funds  are  then  allocated  downward  through  the 
major  claimants  to  the  installations.  Facilities  engineering  person- 
nel, however,  are  responsible  to  the  independent  commanding  officer 
of  the  PWC.  In  effect,  the  installation  commander  remains  responsible 
for  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  for  facilities  engineering, 
but  utilizes  the  PWC  for  execution  of  such  work. 

The  PWC  is  the  owner-operator  of  common  use  facilities,  such  as  util- 
ities and  streets.  Costs  for  the  maintenance  of  these  facilities  are 
pro-rated  to  the  various  users.  The  PWC  location  in  the  Navy  facili- 
ties engineering  organization  is  shown  in  Exhibit  V-6. 

The  Navy  has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  engineered  performance  standards 
and  is  now  the  leading  DOD  agency  in  their  application.  Field  activity 
managers  utilize  a variety  of  maintenance  management  control  indices 
to  indicate  trends  in  RPMA.  Exhibit  V-7  presents  an  example  of  these 
indices. 

The  Navy  RPMA  organization,  system,  and  procedures  have  been  evolving 
over  the  years,  just  as  have  those  of  the  Army.  Several  aspects  of 
the  current  Navy  system  are  worthy  of  note  in  considering  alternatives 
to  the  present  Army  system. 

• In  the  1960's,  the  Navy  utilized  a totally  stovepiped  RPMA 
system.  NAVFAC  planned,  programmed,  budgeted,  and  executed 
such  activities  at  installations.  In  effect,  NAVFAC  was  the 
universal  landlord  and  the  installation  commander  was  a tenant. 
Because  of  unsatisfactory  results,  this  was  discontinued  and 
the  current  system  instituted  in  the  1970' s. 

• One- third  of  Navy  RPMA  work  is  carried  out  through  PWC's.  The 
industrial  fund  (IF)  concept  has  been  successfully  utilized  at 
those  PWC's.  General  satisfaction  with  this  system  is  expressed 
by  installations,  centers,  and  support  agencies.  Reportedly, 
the  Navy  has  experienced  a 10%  reduction  in  discretionary-type 
requirements  once  the  full  cost  of  services  is  identified.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  performance  audits  of  the  PWC- industrial 
fund  system  indicate  that  it  is  a desirable  concept  and  is  ap- 
propriate where  it  has  been  instituted.  The  installation  com- 
mander's ability  to  carry  out  his  mission  has  not  been  compro- 
mised, and  the  cost-consciousness  that  the  industrial  fund  pro- 
motes is  desirable.  Preservation  of  assets,  particularly  utili- 
ties, receives  increased  attention. 
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EXHIBIT  V-6 


POSITION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER 
IN  NAVY  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  ORGANIZATION 


SOUnCE:  RPMA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  STUDY  GROUP  REPORT.  MARCH  1978 
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• The  Navy  has  no  counterpart  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Civil 
Works  responsibility.  As  a result,  a higher  percentage  of 
Navy  Civil  Engineering  Corps  personnel  are  directly  engaged 
in  public  works  operations. 

• NAVFAC,  which  plans,  programs,  budgets,  and  executes  military 
construction,  provide.s  opportunities  for  close  association 
with  PWO's  by  utilizir.T  PWO's  as  resident  officers- in-charge 
of  construction  for  loi  il  supervision  of  contract  construction 
activities.  This  conti.  n'ng  contact  between  the  EFD  and  PWO 
tends  to  build  confidence  in  and  familiarity  with  the  services 
that  the  EFD  is  capable  c^  providing.  Knowledge  of  the  skills 
and  availability  of  these  "rentralized  engineering  pools  encour- 
age the  best  use  of  these  limited  resources. 

• Master  planning  is  central i.''»d  in  NAVFAC.  Better  use  of  spe- 
cialized skills  in  these  tec'^nical  fields  is  achieved  by  cen- 
tralizing them  in  EFD,  rather  than  diluting  them  across  many 
installations.  Understanding  of  alternative  long-term  uses  of 
various  installations  is  greatt"  at  higher  levels.  Such  broad 
understanding,  rather  than  the  short-term  considerations  of  a 
transient  installation  commander,  should  predominate  in  master 
planning. 

• General  responsibility  for  accomplishment  of  the  Navy-wide  Pol- 
lution Abatement  Program  has  been  centralized  at  NAVFAC.  Ap- 
proved funding  is  assigned  for  apportionment  by  NAVFAC  and  the 
EFD's.  Greater  technical  expertise  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  programs  when  responsibility  is  centralized  at  NAVFAC 
rather  than  assigned  to  individual  installations. 

9 The  Navy  utilizes  investment  categories  to  stratify  RPMA 
requirements.  Examination  of  the  relative  conditions  of 
various  types  of  facilities,  and  the  backlog  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  for  each,  enables  senior  decision-makers 
to  allocate  resources  for  best  achieving  objectives.  This 
technique  seems  to  be  effective  in  presenting  its  BMAR  re- 
duction program  to  higher  levels. 

• The  Navy  "M"  account,  equivalent  to  the  Army  "K"  account. 
Maintenance  and  Repair,  is  subdivided  into  M-1,  Recurring 
and  M-2,  Major  Maintenance  and  Repairs.  (M-1  totals  about 
twice  as  much  as  M-2.)  M-2  consists  of  projects  whose  dollar 
value  requires  approval  by  higher  authority.  M-1  funds  are 
controlled  by  major  claimants,  who  balance  relative  needs  of 
all  their  installations.  M-2  projects  are  usually  designed 
by  EFD's  or  architects/engineers  (A/E's).  Design  costs  are 
normally  paid  by  the  installation. 
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An  Annual  Inspection  Summary  (AIS)  is  prepared  for  each  Naval 
installation  by  either  the  EFO  or  the  PWC.  The  comparative 
value  of  "a  single  pair  of  eyes"  performing  this  inspection 
helps  ensure  consistent  interpretation  of  deficiencies.  This 
work  is  directly  funded  and  is  not  "charged  back"  to  the  in- 
stallation. The  installation  uses  the  AIS  to  prepare  its  an- 
nual BMAR.  Only  projects  that  are  critical  and  whose  costs 
exceed  $1,000  are  included  in  BMAR.  This  method  seems  to  pro- 
duce a more  consistent  interpretation  of  BMAR  definitions  and 
thus  a more  credible  BMAR. 

A public  works  center  provides  an  installation  with  an  easier 
means  of  obligating  year-end  funds  than  using  contracting  with 
outside  sources.  When  an  installation  contracts  with  the  PWC 
for  a project,  the  funds  are  obligated. 

When  installation  commanders  whose  previous  experience  has 
been  exclusively  with  the  Public  Works  Department  (PWD)  are 
transferred  to  an  installation  serviced  by  a PWC,  they  ini- 
tially tend  to  criticize  PWC  overhead  rates.  Having  "one's 
own"  PWD  tends  to  obscure  actual  costs  in  general  and  over- 
head costs  in  particular.  The  cost-consciousness  usually 
experienceo  by  the  installation  commander  at  a PWC  is  de- 
sirable and  encourages  closer  evaluation  of  projects.  The 
same  challenging  of  "rates"  also  affects  the  cost-conscious- 
ness of  the  PWC.  It  is  a constant  reminder  encouraging  effec- 
tive use  of  manpower  and  materials  to  perform  the  work. 

The  EFD  performs  a facilities  management  evaluation  review  at 
installations  throughout  the  year.  The  review  includes  evalua- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  facilities  management  program,  assess- 
ment of  conditions  and  resource  requirements,  and  identification 
of  any  special  problem  areas. 

The  Navy  has  a single  industrial  fund  which  serves  as  the  cen- 
tral pool  for  all  IF  activities  such  as  PWC's,  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facilities,  shipyards,  laboratories,  etc.  Within  the 
single  fund  are  subaccounts  for  each  individually  created  fund. 
Because  cash  flow  cycles  vary  by  subaccount,  the  single-fund 
concept  requires  a smaller  total  "pool"  of  money.  The  single 
fund  serves  as  a central  bank  for  all  participants. 

At  industrially  funded  Navy  Public  Works  Centers,  the  PWO  is 
the  "owner"  of  the  utility  system.  If  major  repairs,  main- 
tenance, or  alterations  are  required  to  restore  or  maintain 
plant  or  equipment  to  such  condition  that  it  may  be  effec- 
tively utilized,  those  costs  can  be  absorbed  by  the  IF  and 
recovered  through  the  utility  rate  structure.  This  enables 
the  PWO  to  undertake  necessary  major  maintenance  projects 
on  a cyclical  basis  and  maintain  the  system  at  a relatively 
high  level. 


If  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  capacity  to  or  improve  the 
system,  the  PWO,  as  the  owner-operator,  presents  these  needs 
upward  through  the  Engineer  Command  to  NAVFAC.  Resources  to 
accomplish  such  capital  improvements  ultimately  come  to  the 
PWC  as  appropriated  funds. 

This  system  allows  the  PWO  to  manage  his  utility  system  in  a 
more  intensive  way  and  to  minimize  utility  system  maintenance 
backlog. 


Air  Force 

At  Air  Force  installations,  real  property  management  is  under  the  dir- 
ection of  the  base  civil  engineer  (BCE),  who  reports  to  the  base  com- 
mander, as  shown  in  Exhibit  V-8.  Thus,  the  organization  and  command 
structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Army.  As  in  the  Navy  system,  the 
Air  Force  BCE  is  also  responsible  for  management  of  family  housing. 

At  Air  Force  staff  level,  facilities  management  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director  of  Engineering  and  Services,  who  reports  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Programs  and  Resources,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  V-S. 

The  major  command  (MAJCOM)  engineering  organization  is  similar  to  that 
of  Army  MACOM's,  as  indicated  in  Exhibit  V-10. 

Aspects  of  the  Air  Force  system  which  are  of  particular  interest  in- 
clude the  following; 

• The  Air  Force  real  property  management  staff  includes  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  military  personnel  than  do  the 
Army  or  Navy  staffs.  The  Air  Force  Prime  Base  Engineer 
Emergency  Force  (PRIME  BEEF)  program  is  based  on  the  need 
for  rapid  deployment  in  the  event  of  emergency.  The  Air 
Force  envisions  military  personnel  engaged  in  facility 
maintenance  activities  as  being  quickly  available  for 
service  wherever  needed. 


At  both  staff  and  MAJCOM  levels,  the  Engineering  and  Ser- 
vices (E&S)  group  is  responsible  for  a broader  scope  of 
work  than  the  BCE.  In  addition  to  property  management  ac- 
tivities, E&S  at  these  levels  is  also  responsible  for  such 
other  BASOPS  as  commissaries,  food  services,  cemeteries, 
mortuaries,  laundries,  and  schools  for  dependents. 

The  Air  Force  has  developed  a system  for  maintenance,  repair, 
and  minor  construction  (MAREMIC)  projects  which  are  to  be 
undertaken  by  contract.  The  MAREMIC  program  is  developed 
by  the  MAJCOM  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Engineering  and  Ser- 
vices. Funds  for  these  contracts,  when  available,  are  held 
by  the  MAJCOM  and  are  allocated  to  the  BCE  on  a project-by- 
project  basis. 
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FORCE  STAFF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  RPMA 


SOURCE:  RPMA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  STUDY  GROUP  REPORT.  MARCH  1978 


SOURCE:  Am  FORCE  REGULA  TION  85-7,  APRIL  1976 
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• The  Army  provides  for  a higher  project  approval  level  at  the 
installation  than  does  the  Air  Force,  Greater  control  is 
retained  by  Air  Force  MAJCOM.  (see  Exhibit  V-11). 


• Both  the  MAJCOM  and  Air  Force  staff  utilize  handpicked  Civil 
Engineering  and  Services  Management  Evaluation  Teams  (CESMET) 
to  evaluate  BCE  performance  as  well  as  that  of  installation 
elements  which  support  the  BCE.  These  teams  emphasize  counsel 
and  advice  to  BCE  personnel,  suggesting  alternative  procedures 
and  techniques  which  have  been  successful  at  other  installations. 
The  philosophy  of  these  CESMET  teams  is  heavily  oriented  toward 
being  of  assistance  to  the  BCE,  helping  him  to  carry  out  his 
facilities  management  function.  The  system  appears  to  be  quite 
effective. 

t Although  the  Army  FE  formally  plans,  estimates,  and  schedules 
jobs  which  will  require  more  than  two  man-days  of  work,  the  Air 
Force  has  no  set  limits.  Considered  instead  are  job  complexity 
and  accountability  requirements. 

• As  in  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  MAJCOM  is  responsible  for  instal- 
lation master  planning. 

• Civil  engineering  is  a career  field  in  the  Air  Force.  A major- 
ity of  engineering  officers  have  a base  civil  engineering  as- 
signment. Because  of  the  large  number  of  military  personnel 
assigned  to  him,  the  BCE  is  a squadron  commander  and  is  con- 
sidered on  command  duty. 

• A broad  management  training  program  is  available  to  BCE  per- 
sonnel. A one-week  civil  engineering  orientation  course  for 
installation  commanders  and  their  deputies  is  also  provided. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 


NASA  has  16  installations  in  the  United  States,  each  of  which  has  a 
unique  set  of  activities.  Some  installations  have  functions  similar 
to  Army  DARCOM  installations,  while  others  are  predominantly  office 
buildings. 


NASA's  facilities  engineering  expenditures  are  less  than  10%  of  those 
of  the  Army  and,  as  expected,  a simpler  management  structure  is  pos- 
sible. 


The  Directorate  at  Washington  headquarters  has  a relatively  small 
staff  which  provides  management  direction  to  facilities  engineering 
personnel  at  the  NASA  installations.  There  are  no  regional  or  func- 
tional organizations  comparable  to  the  Army  MACOM's  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  divisions/districts. 
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■ EXHIBIT  V-11 

' APPROPRIATED  FUND 

PROJECT  APPROVAL  LEVELS 
('Typical"  at  Installation  Laval) 


Installation 

Major  Command 

Headquarters 

Army 

AF 

Army 

AF 

Army 

AF 

Maintenance 

$400,000 

$100,000 

(in-house) 

$0 

(contract) 

$400,000 

$500,000 

Unlii 

nited 

Repair 

$400,000 

$50,000 

(in-house) 

$0 

(contract) 

$400,000 

$200,000 

Until 

nited 

Minor  Construction 

$50,000- 

$75,000 

$10,000 

(in-house) 

$0 

(contract) 

$75,000 

$75,000 

$200,000 

$200,000 

SOUttCE:  HPUA.  department  of  the  army  study  group  report,  march  1978 
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NASA's  Washington  headquarters  consolidates  budgets,  approves  new 
construction  and  major  maintenance  work,  provides  advice  on  environ- 
mental and  energy  issues,  provides  training,  makes  statistical  com- 
parisons, and  undertakes  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies.  Exhibit 
V-12  depicts  a typical  facilities  engineering  organization  at  a major 
NASA  installation. 

The  NASA  philosophy  for  facilities  engineering  is  reliance  on  competent 
managers  to  perform  quality  maintenance.  NASA  has  not  issued  a large 
volume  of  regulations. 

NASA  utilizes  both  in-house  maintenance  personnel  and  service  contracts 
for  real  property  maintenance  activities.  Reductions  in  force  have 
caused  NASA  installations  to  increase  service  contract  work  in  recent 
years.  Inter-Service  Support  Agreements  exist  in  several  installations 
adjoining  military  facilities. 

NASA  has  a series  of  approval  controls  which  limit  the  facilities  work 
that  can  be  done  without  the  approval  of  NASA  headquarters.  These  con- 
trols have  lower  dollar  limits  than  those  of  the  Army. 

Since  there  is  no  pool  of  facilities  engineering  skills  at  NASA  head- 
quarters (or  a MACOM  equivalent),  engineering  design  support  is  pro- 
vided primarily  through  A/E  contracts. 

NASA  does  not  have  a program  equivalent  to  BMAR,  relying  for  the  most 
part  on  A/E  reports  to  document  specific  needs.  Maintenance  is  so 
obviously  related  to  mission  that  maintenance  does  not  tend  to  be  neg- 
lected. 


General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 

The  General  Services  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  Government  property  and  records,  including  construction  and  operation 
of  buildings;  procurement  and  distribution  of  supplies;  utilization  and 
disposal  of  property;  transportation,  traffic,  and  communications  manage- 
ment; stockpiling  of  strategic  materials;  and  the  management  of  the 
Government-wide  automatic  data  processing  resources  program. 

The  organization  of  GSA  consists  of  operating  services  and  supporting 
staff  offices,  with  functions  carried  out  at  three  levels:  the  central 
office,  regional  offices,  and  field  offices. 

The  Public  Building  Service  (PBS)  with  its  25,000  employees,  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  GSA  services.  It  is  responsible  for  the  design,  building 
or  leasing,  operation,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  most  of  the  fed- 
erally controlled  buildings  in  the  nation.  PBS  has  responsibility  for 
232  million  square  feet  of  space  in  more  than  10,000  federally  owned 
and  leased  buildings. 
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I The  Office  of  Buildings  Management  within  PBS  is  the  organizational 

■ entity  primarily  responsible  for  operation  and  maintenance.  Each  re- 

: gional  office  controls  a series  of  field  offices,  with  each  field  of- 

I fice  controlling  a group  of  buildings. 

! Aspects  of  the  GSA  system  that  are  of  particular  interest  include; 

• Any  backlog  valued  at  less  than  $10,000  is  considered  mainte- 
I nace  and  repair.  Amounts  over  $10,000  are  considered  repair 

i ' and  alterations.  The  repair  and  alteration  backlog  is  esti- 

I mated  at  about  $1  billion. 

• GSA  has  recently  completed  a study  directed  toward  development 
t ^ of  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  a life  cycle  analysis 

system.  The  proposed  system  is  comprised  of  four  major  sub- 
j systems;  (1)  cost  estimating,  (2)  cost  monitoring  and  control, 

(3)  project  scheduling  and  (4)  data  bank.  The  system  is  in 
the  initial  stages  of  development.  Once  the  life  cycle 
r I analysis  system  is  developed,  it  should  provide  cost  infor- 

i I mation  that  will  assist  in  choosing  alternative  building 

f i designs  on  the  basis  of  life  cycle  costs. 

: 1 

[ • At  the  present  time,  approximately  96%  of  cleaning  is  per- 

f formed  by  contract,  while  only  about  15%  of  mechanical  work  is 

[ ! performed  by  contract.  GSA's  central  office  develops  all 

\ contract  specifications  for  use  by  the  field  offices.  The 

\ field  offices  are  delegated  contract  authority  up  to  $10,000. 


U.S.  Postal  Service 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  a quasi-public  corporation  with  approximately 
30,000  facilities  in  five  regional  areas  across  the  country.  Facilities 
range  in  size  and  complexity  from  a small  rural  post  office  to  a highly 
mechanized  mail  processing  facility  of  over  800,000  square  feet.  Facili- 
ties  in  each  of  the  five  geographical  regions  of  the  country  report  to 
lS  a regional  office.  As  in  industry,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  separate 

h operating  and  capital  budgeting  processes.  Routine  recurring  operations 

;|  and  maintenance  requirements  for  facilities  are  consolidated  at  regional 

headquarters  and  approved  at  corporate  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Once  funds  are  approved,  operations  and  maintenance  costs  at  facilities 
are  monitored  at  each  regional  headquarters  in  terms  of  budgeted  versus 
actual  expenditures.  Each  major  facility  has  its  own  maintenance  staff. 
Small  facilities  usually  have  limited  in-house  maintenance  capability 
and  rely  on  contract  services  to  accomplish  needed  work.  Nearly  all 
A/E  and  technical  engineering  expertise  is  consolidated  at  regional 
headquarters.  Because  of  its  massive  size,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
retains  a substantial  in-house  design  capability.  For  large  projects 
the  use  of  outside  A/E  firms  is  common. 


Capital  investments  in  excess  of  $2  million  for  new  construction  or  " 

major  facility  improvements  require  approval  by  corporate  headquarters. 

For  smaller  projects,  regional  management  has  authority  to  approve  t 

and  fund  projects.  In  all  cases,  a formal  economic  analysis  and  jus-  , 

tification  must  be  presented  to  the  regional  capital  investment  com- 
mittee, with  additional  justification  and  approval  at  corporate  level 
required  for  larger  projects. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  just  completed  a massive  multi-million 
dollar  facilities  improvement  program  to  correct  building  deficien- 
cies and  improve  working  conditions.  Outside  A/E  firms  were  used  exten- 
sively to  inspect  and  estimate  costs  for  needed  repairs  and  to  monitor  , 

improvements  made  by  outside  general  contractors.  Incentives  to  consoli- 
date facilities  so  as  to  reduce  distribution  costs  and,  subsequently, 
costs  for  operations  and  maintenance  have  been  dampened  by  political 
pressures  to  keep  uneconomical  offices  open. 

■ 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  a massive  network  of  facilities  . 

which  are  presently  reasonably  well  maintained.  Like  the  Army,  it  is  * 

constrained  by  a restrictive  personnel  system,  regulatory  statutes,  ag- 
gressive unions,  and  political  considerations. 

The  separation  and  use  of  budgeting  systems  for  recurring  and  capital 
items  has  provided  the  Postal  Service  with  a simple  planning,  program- 
ming, and  budgeting  system  for  real  property  management. 
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VI.  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  IN 
INDUSTRY,  UNIVERSITY.  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


VI.  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  IN 


iNDUSTftV.  UNIVERSITIES.  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


I Real  property  operations  and  maintenance  systems  in  industry,  universi- 

ties, and  local  government  were  analyzed  to  determine  potential  applica- 
tions to  the  Army  environment.  In  addition,  interviews  were  conducted 
I with  university  and  trade  association  personnel  to  identify  areas  of 

! advanced  thinking  and  research  that  may  guide  the  evaluation  of  alter- 

! native  RPMA  management  concepts. 

! Described  in  the  following  sections  are  the  findings  relating  to  organi- 

zational concepts,  management  techniques,  and  general  trends,  as  well  as 
I comparison  to  the  Army  systems. 


^ Industry 

I Research  and  interviews  were  conducted  in  various  manufacturing  indus- 

[ tries  in  order  to  assess  their  approach  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 

[ nance  of  facilities.  These  enterprises  involve  large  numbers  of  facili- 

t ties  of  widely  varying  complexity  and  geographical  dispersion.  Each 

[ organization  structure  is  unique,  tailored  to  meet  its  own  peculiar  re- 

quirements. However,  substantial  commonality  permits  the  discussion 
E of  families  of  organizations,  although  minor  exceptions  do  exist. 

In  the  manufacturing  corporations  surveyed,  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance function  is  typically  a nearly  autonomous  function  at  the  plant 
level.  A typical  corporate  organization  structure  is  shown  in  Exhibit 
VI-1,  following  this  page.  The  corporate  headquarters  is  involved  in 
approving  and  monitoring  divisional  operating  and  capital  budgets  (in- 
cluding operations  and  maintenance),  the  approval  of  new  construction 
programs,  and  the  establishment  of  policy,  priorities,  and  general  man- 
agement guidelines.  Some  large  corporations  have  an  in-house  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  department  for  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  the  modification  and  rearrangement 
of  existing  facilities.  More  often  than  not,  this  function  is  minimal 
at  corporate  level,  with  heavy  reliance  on  engineering,  consulting,  and 
A/E  firms. 

The  corporate  divisions  are  usually  structured  on  either  a geographical 
or  a product  line  basis.  Usually,  division  headquarters  function  much 
like  the  Army  MACOM's.  Divisions  are  responsible  for  overall  divisional 
operations,  including  production,  cost  control,  priority  setting,  and 
programs  for  new  construction  or  plant  modifications. 

Once  annual  operating  budgets  for  a plant  have  been  established  for  day- 
to-day  production,  utilities,  routine  maintenance,  and  other  recurring 
costs,  the  plant  manager  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  that  annual 
budget  and  has  almost  total  responsibility,  as  does  an  Army  installation 
commander,  for  accomplishing  his  mission.  The  plant  manager  typically 
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EXHIBIT  VI-1 


TYPICAL  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 


SOUnCE:  LESTEft  B.  KNIGHT*  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


has  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  among  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts  and  other  production  support  functions.  Divisional  as  well 
as  corporate  management  personnel  oversee  plant  and  divisional  profit- 
ability, as  well  as  facility  utilization  and  facility  condition. 

Funds  for  nonrecurring  major  repairs  and  new  construction  are  not  in-  j 

eluded  in  typical  plant  operating  budgets.  These  special  projects  are 
capitalized  and  are  financed  through  a separate  funding  process  on  a 
project-by-project  basis,  with  corporate  headquarters  approving  all 
major  new  capital  investments  for  equipment,  fixtures,  and  facilities.  ( 

Special  projects  are  usually  defined  at  the  plant  level,  with  projects  ! 

being  fully  developed  and  justified  at  corporate  and/or  divisional 
levels. 

Capital  budgeting  procedures  vary  considerably  from  organization  to  or- 
ganization. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  requires  that  new  facilities 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  improvements  that  extend  the  life  of  existing 
facilities,  be  capitalized  and  subsequently  depreciated  over  prescribed 
time  periods.  Separate  capital  budgeting  systems  are  used  to  fund  proj- 
ects for  new  construction  or  major  improvements. 


L.' 


Capital  fund  availability  is  determined  annually  by  corporate  manage- 
ment on  the  basis  of  profit  levels  and  the  general  financial  condition 
of  the  company.  Projects  at  divisions  must  compete  for  these  limited 
funds.  Usually,  the  divisions  prepare  a formal  economic  analysis  for 
each  request  for  capital  funds,  indicating  the  amount  of  investment  re- 
quired and  the  anticipated  return  on  the  investment.  On  the  basis  of 
economic  factors  and  long-term  corporate  goals,  corporate  managers  de- 
cide which  projects  are  to  be  funded.  Once  funded,  the  new  assets  pro- 
vided by  the  project  are  assigned  to  the  appropriate  division  and  are 
included  in  the  division's  balance  sheet,  where  they  become  an  integral 
part  of  return-on-assets  calculations  used  to  measure  divisional  per- 
formance. 

Plant  managers  are  usually  not  involved  in  major  real  estate  transac- 
tions for  acquisition  or  disposal,  nor  are  they  heavily  involved  in 
long-range  planning.  These  functions  are  typically  performed  at  higher 
levels.  Real  estate  acquisition  and  disposal  transactions  usually  are 
performed  at  corporate  level,  with  divisional  management  involved  in 
identification  and  justification  of  real  estate  actions. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Army  facilities  engineer  at  a manufacturing 
plant  is  the  plant  engineer.  Exhibit  \/I-2  shows  a typical  organiza- 
tion chart.  In  most  cases,  the  plant  engineer  is  responsible  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  utility  systems,  buildings,  grounds, 
building  equipment,  and  production/processing  equipment. 

Within  the  limitations  of  union  rules,  the  plant  engineer  usually  has 
authority  to  allocate  personnel  under  his  jurisdiction  among  functional 
areas  to  increase  staff  utilization.  In  most  organizations,  a work 
order  system  is  used  for  controlling  maintenance  activities.  Work 


m 

i 
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EXHIBIT  VI-2 


MttMi 


ORGANIZATION  CHART  FCR  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTION 
OF  A TYPICAL  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
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orders  are  processed,  planned,  and  scheduled  in  a control  section  us- 
ing job  estimates  or  engineering  standards  to  plan  repetitive  activ- 
ities. In  the  report  of  a previous  survey,  it  was  found  that,  al- 
though 8 out  of  10  industries  use  job  estimates  for  planning,  fewer 
than  20%  use  engineered  standards. 

Small  jobs  are  usually  not  highly  planned  and  are  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  craft  supervisors  for  timely  execution.  Work  force  perform- 
ance is  typically  controlled  by  strict  time  reporting  by  job  category. 

The  plant  engineer  maintains  budgetary  control  over  his  operation  by 
tracking  actual  vs.  budget  amounts  for  numerous  line  item  operations 
and  maintenance  activities.  Although  monthly  costs  may  vary,  total 
annual  costs  are  targeted  to  a fixed  budget. 

In  the  plant  engineering  organization,  production  equipment  mainten- 
ance is  given  priority  over  maintenance  of  facilities,  in  terms  of  al-* 
location  of  staffing  and  dollar  resources.  Production  equipment  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  achieve  divisional  and  corporate  profit  ob- 
jectives. The  trade-offs  relating  to  profit  contributions  and  long- 
term protection  of  real  property  assets  are  not  as  clear  for  buildings 
and  grounds,  since  many  facility  repairs  and  maintenance  activities 
are  somewhat  discretionary,  in  that  they  do  not  inhibit  the  achieve- 
ment of  profit  goals,  at  least  on  a short-term  basis. 

Most  large  manufacturing  companies  surveyed  had  formal  programs  for 
protecting  their  facility  assets.  Nonrecurring  or  capital ized-type 
repairs,  such  as  major  roof  replacements  and  structural  repairs,  are 
usually  funded  in  order  to  protect  or  increase  the  life  of  the  manu- 
facturing facility  base,  when  consistent  with  long-term  corporate 
objectives.  The  corporate  funding  levels  for  recurring  operations 
and  maintenance  activities  are  often  determined  by  the  production 
throughput  assigned  to  production  facilities. 

In  many  industries,  union  pressures  have  caused  most  building  service 
functions  to  be  accomplished  in-house  with  union  labor.  Exceptions  are 
widespread,  but  the  trend  is  clear.  Functions  that  are  generally  con- 
tracted out  include: 

• Limited  custodial  services  (administrative  offices). 

• Maintenance  of  highly  specialized  equipment. 

• Maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities  or  equipment  that  are 
hazardous  or  expose  employees  to  undesirable  conditions. 

There  is  a growing  trend  for  maintenance  managers  to  be  competitive 
with  outside  contractors  for  minor  alteration  and  construction  proj- 
ects. Increasing  contractor  costs  and  communicaton  difficulties  between 
company  design  engineers  and  contractors  make  performance  of  such  work 
in-house  relatively  attractive  for  small  projects.  In  general,  con- 
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tracting-out  of  recurring  services  such  Custodial  or  grounds  mainten 
ance  is  not  as  widespread  in  industry  as  in  the  Army. 


In  most  companies,  projects  involving  major  engineering  design  are 
contracted  to  outside  firms.  Very  few  companies  maintain  a large 
in-house  A/E  capability. 

In  manufacturing,  the  basic  problem  area  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities  is  control  of  costs.  Production  equipment 
and  facilities  housing  this  equipment  have  become  highly  complex. 
Maintenance  costs,  if  excessive,  can  erode  profits  quickly.  In 
some  large  manufacturing  companies,  the  maintenance  force  at  the 
plant  level  represents  as  much  as  30%  of  the  total  plant  labor  force. 
In  the  past,  industry  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  reducing  and  con- 
trolling direct  labor  costs.  Because  of  the  success  of  past  direct 
cost  control  programs,  indirect  costs,  including  maintenance,  are 
focal  points  in  present  cost  reduction  programs. 

The  rising  cost  of  energy  has  created  a necessity  to  utilize  energy 
conservation  methods  and  has  provided  great  impetus  to  proper  mainte- 
nance of  utility  plants  and  distribution  systems.  Moreover,  the  high 
cost  of  energy  has  tended  to  erode  the  availability  of  funds  for  fa- 
cility maintenance  and  repair.  The  following  steps  are  being  taken 
by  industry  to  reduce  operation  and  maintenance  costs: 

• Development  of  energy  conservation  programs  and  greater 
analysis  of  energy  consumption  and  cost  data. 

• Greater  use  of  engineered  work  measurement  standards  to 
evaluate  labor  performance.  Estimates  indicate  that  im- 
plementation of  an  effective  measurement  program  can  in- 
crease productivity  by  up  to  30%. 

• Development  of  a preventive  maintenance  program  for  equip- 
ment and  buildings. 

• Greater  reliance  on  computer  systems  to  process  work  orders 
and  to  plan,  estimate,  and  schedule  work  requests.  The  net 
benefit  is  a reduction  of  paper-processing  and  associated 
labor,  and  a reduction  in  inventories  of  repair  materials. 

• Greater  emphasis  on  training  of  maintenance  personnel. 

The  systems  presently  used  in  industry  for  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  facilities  are  generally  highly  effective  and  cost-efficient. 
Industry  is  able  to  perform  its  O&M  function  more  effectively  than 
the  Army  because  of  the  following  factors: 

• Industry  is  highly  cost-conscious  and  uses  relatively 
simple  financial  controls  to  monitor  performance.  The 
Army  is  not  as  readily  able  to  evaluate  cost  impacts 


nor  is  its  budgetary  system  designed  for  effective  fin- 
ancial management. 

Industry  has  the  flexibility  to  adjust  its  personnel 
levels  to  meet  fluid  work  load  requirements  to  a larger 
extent  than  the  Army,  which  is  encumbered  by  its  civil- 
ian personnel  system. 

Industry  is  highly  conscious  of  the  way  its  facilities 
are  utilized.  Aggressive  management  of  corporate  assets 
tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  operating  facilities  to  as 
few  as  possible  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  The 
Army  system  does  not  monitor  facility  utilization  to  this 
extent  and  does  not  balance  real  property  assets  with  mis- 
sion requirements. 

Industry  typically  consolidates  technical  engineering  ex- 
pertise above  the  plant  level,  unlike  the  Army  system 
where  each  installation  has  a technical  engineering  cap- 
ability. 

Industry  clearly  separates  the  planning  and  budgeting  pro- 
cess for  recurring  and  nonrecurring  O&M  activities.  Under 
the  Army  system,  no  formal  distinction  is  made  between  these 
activities. 


Industry  direct  overhead  for  O&M  operations  was  found  to 
range  from  75^  to  10%  as  compared  to  over  20%  for  an  FE  or 
ganization  at  an  installation  as  detailed  in  Appendix  A. 


Universities 

Performance  of  facility  operations  and  maintenance  at  several  large 
private  and  state-funded  universities  was  analyzed,  since  these  in- 
stitutions maintain  and  operate  a wide  variety  of  facilities,  includ- 
ing hospitals,  laboratories,  offices,  educational  buildings,  and  hous- 
ing units.  Some  of  the  larger  institutions  maintain  facilities  encom- 
passing 6 million  to  7 million  square  feet  of  space,  with  staffs  rang- 
ing from  400  to  700  people. 

A typical  organization  chart  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  uni- 
versity facilities  is  shown  in  Exhibit  VI-3.  Typically,  the  director 
of  operations  manages  the  physical  plant  function  as  well  as  other  op- 
erating services,  such  as  purchasing,  book  store  operations,  campus 
security,  and  communications. 

The  physical  plant  manager  is  responsible  for  the  operation  and  routine 
maintenance  of  university  facilUies.  Separate  staffs  are  utilized  to 
maintain  hospitals  or  complex  laboratories.  The  remainder  of  the  staff 
is  organized  along  functional  lines  (i.e.,  custodial,  electrical,  me- 
chanical, etc.). 


Major  repairs  and  alterations,  as  well  as  any  new  construction,  are  nor- 
5 mally  planned  by  an  office  of  planning  and  construction.  This  function  gen-  ' 

I erally  reports  above  the  level  of  the  physical  plant  manager  in  the  or- 

ganization. Usually,  this  office  does  not  have  a large  engineering  staff. 

Once  projects  have  been  conceptually  defined,  outside  A/E  firms  are  uti- 
lized for  detailed  design  and  construction  activities.  Special  projects 
are  funded  by  capital  appropriations  and  are  not  within  the  responsibi-  ; 

lity  of  the  physical  plant  manager.  1 

Since  universities  have  many  educational  departments  and  research  func-  j ; 

tions,  requests  for  building  services  emanate  from  many  sources.  If  the 
task  on  a work  request  is  not  within  the  physical  plant  manager's  normal 
operating  budget,  the  department  requesting  the  service  must  provide 
funds  prior  to  execution  of  the  work.  These  types  of  arrangements  are 
utilized  for  special  tenant  requests  for  minor  alterations,  rearrange- 
ments, and  building  modifications  to  accommodate  special  educational  or 
testing  programs.  All  repair  and  maintenance  associated  with  basic 
building  systems  (heating,  air-conditioning,  plumbing,  etc.)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  physical  plant  manager's  operating  budget.  Major  repairs 
are  usually  financed  by  special  university  appropriations. 

The  major  control  of  O&M  activities  is  budgetary.  Operation  and  main- 
tenance logs  are  kept  for  each  building  and  are  used  as  a basis  for  es- 
tablishing future  resource  requirements. 

Approved  work  requests  are  scheduled  by  the  superintendents  and  foremen 
in  the  craft  shops.  Minor  repair/maintenance  jobs  are  not  formally  es- 
timated or  planned.  Jobs  requiring  in  excess  of  40  man-hours  are  usually 
planned  in  greater  detail  and  reviewed  by  superintendents  prior  to  exe- 
cution. Materials  are  procured  through  the  university  purchasing  depart- 
ment or  through  local  vendors. 

Contract  services  utilized  by  universities  include  maintenance  of  air-  , 

conditioning  units  and  thermostatic  controls,  elevator  maintenance,  and 
limited  custodial  care.  In  many  instances,  physical  plant  managers  have 
j had  unsatisfactory  experience  with  custodial  contracts  and  have  used 

in-house  cleaning  staffs  because  of  cost  and  reliability  factors.  ' 

In  terms  of  operations  and  maintenance,  a typical  annual  cost  per  square 

foot  of  university  building  space  is  $3.50  (as  compared  to  $2.00/sq.  ft. 

for  the  Army).  Of  this  cost,  $1.25  per  square  foot  is  for  utilities,  « 

with  the  remaining  $2.25  per  square  foot  for  labor  and  materials. 


Municipal  Governments 

The  structure  of  municipal  government  organizations  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  varies  considerably,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  municipality.  As  an  illustration.  Exhibit  VI-4  details 
the  organization  of  the  public  works  department  in  one  of  the  cities 
analyzed.  This  city  has  a population  of  60,000  residing  in  a 20- 
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square-mile  area.  The  public  works  department  has  a staff  of  about 
70  people,  excluding  secretarial  support.  The  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  municipal  buildings,  streets,  water  mains 
traffic  signals,  and  water  storage  and  distribution  systems  and  for 
maintenance  of  grounds. 

A small  staff  of  about  ten  in  the  engineering  department  provides 
technical  support  to  other  departments  and  is  engaged  in  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

• Design  of  public  works  projects. 


» Inspection  of  construction  projects 


• Engineering  studies 


Preparation  of  specifications  and  bidding  documents  for 
contract  A/E  services. 


• Energy  conservation 


Requests  for  maintenance  are  handled  on  an  individual  basis,  with 
department  supervisors  ordering  maintenance  crews  to  the  site  im- 
mediately for  emergencies  and  scheduling  routine  calls  on  a first 
call/first-served  basis. 


The  primary  control  of  the  maintenance  function  is  fiscal,  through 
the  establishment  of  departmental  budgets.  Budgets  are  developed 
by  department  heads,  submitted  to  the  director  of  public  works  for 
review/revision,  and  then  sent  to  the  village  manager  for  review. 


Generally  engineering  standards  and  performance  measurement  systems  are 
not  used.  Few  management  reports,  other  than  monthly  financial  reports 
are  used  in  the  control  of  the  maintenance  operation. 


Exhibit  VI-5  presents  an  organization  chart  of  the  department  of 
public  works  of  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  cities  investigated. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  municipal  buildings  is  highly  frag- 
mented among  many  bureaus  and  taxing  bodies.  For  example,  all  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  airport  by  the  Bureau 
of  Aviation,  the  parks  by  the  Park  District,  etc. 


The  operation  and  maintenance  of  24  municipal  buildings  encompassing 
3 million  square  feet  have  been  consolidated  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Management.  The  bureaus  of  architecture, 
construction  and  engineering  provide  support  to  all  City  agencies, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Building  Management  for  design,  bid  specifi- 
cation, new  construction/renovation,  and  technical  engineering  support 


Centralized  craft  shops  are  managed  by  a manager  of  operations.  Work 
crews  are  dispatched  to  the  job  sites  when  requests  for  building  re- 


pairs  are  received.  Minor  maintenance  and  custodial  services  are  hand- 
died  by  small  work  crews  assigned  to  each  facility.  These  crews  are 
locally  supervised  by  a facility  operating  engineer.  All  custodians 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a manager  of  building  services.  The  op- 
erating engineer  in  each  building  is  responsible  for  work  scheduling 
and  execution. 

The  primary  means  of  control  is  budgetary.  Monthly  expense  reports 
. are  used  to  compare  costs  with  approved  expense  budgets.  Major  re- 

[ pairs  and  maintenance  are  funded  through  special  appropriations  from 

' the  City  budget. 

‘ As  a measure  of  performance,  expenses  for  routine  operations  and  main- 

I tenance  are  tracked  against  known  commercial  costs  for  office  buildings 

in  the  same  locale.  For  example,  the  City's  average  annual  cost  per 
square  foot  for  operating  and  maintaining  its  facilities  was  $3.88 
($2.77  for  labor;  $.41  for  material,  and  $.70  for  utilities).  This 
compared  relatively  well  to  $3.67  per  square  foot  for  the  commercial 
sector,  as  reported  by  building  owners  associations. 

The  use  of  contracting  in  city  and  county  governments  has  been  most 
wide-spread  in  California.  Some  cities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have 
relied  on  contracting  for  all  service  activities.  For  example.  Lake- 
wood,  California,  with  a population  of  over  80,000,  was  the  first 
"contract  city." 

Cities  heavily  involved  with  contract  services  have  formed  a Califor- 
nia Contract  Cities  Association  for  the  exchange  of  studies  and  con- 
tract specifications.  These  California  cities  have  ready  access  to 
a source  of  contract  services,  in  that  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  is 
a major  provider  of  municipal  services.  The  county  can  provide  ser- 
vices ranging  from  a complete  package  to  some  36  specific  functional 
services,  including; 

• Police  protection 

• Fire  protection 

• Public  works 

• Health  services 

• Engineering  services 

• Tree  trimming  services 

• Signal  light  maintenance 

• Refuse  collection 

• Street  sweeping 

• License  enforcement 

• Park  maintenance 

• Planning  and  zoning  activities 

• Traffic  lane  striping 

• Traffic  engineering 

• Purchasing 
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Los  Angeles  County,  however,  is  not  the  only  provider  of  services,  as 
many  private  contractors  compete  for  city  business.  Some  services  such 
as  license  enforcement  require  a government  contractor  with  police  powers, 
but  many  services,  including  fire  protection,  can  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise. 

Some  cities  have  joined  together  in  consortia  to  engage  in  joint  venture 
contracting  and,  in  some  cases,  one  city  becomes  the  provider  of  common 
services  to  all  other  members  on  a contract  basis. 

An  interesting  sidelight  exists  in  the  Ventura  County,  California,  Pub- 
lic Works  Agency,  which  has  adopted  a policy  of  contracting  out  a maxi- 
mum of  its  activities,  while  retaining  a limited  internal  capacity  to 
perform  services  in-house.  The  staff  prepares  an  in-house  bid  for  ac- 
tivities in  competition  with  private  contractors.  Public  works  employees 
also  form  teams  which  submit  "cost  certain"  bids  for  services  to  cities 
within  the  county.  They  are  then  held  responsible  for  delivery  of 
services  at  the  stipulated  cost. 

In  contrast,  Los  Angeles  County  does  not  give  "cost  certain"  bids  but 
rather  gives  an  estimate  and  bills  for  costs  incurred  determined  by 
fixed  rates  for  time,  equipment,  materials,  and  overhead. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  quality  of  maintenance  in  cities  to 
that  in  the  Army.  Although  central  cities  would  fare  poorly  in  com- 
parison to  an  Army  installation,  cities  such  as  Lake  Forest,  Illinois; 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland;  or  Beverly  Hills,  California  are  as  well  if  not 
better  maintained  than  an  Army  installation. 

In  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  cities  and  the  Army  in  terms  of  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  facilities,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  there  ' 
are  major  differences  in  objectives.  The  Army  installation  provides  a 
setting  for  mission  accomplishment  and  for  housing  of  some  of  its  own 
personnel.  In  effect,  it  is  more  similar  to  the  "company  towns"  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  such  as  Pullman,  Illinois,  than  to  a modern 
city.  Cities  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  central  cities,  must  pro- 
vide an  environment  for  anyone  choosing  to  locate  within  the  borders. 
Therefore,  cities  must  be  prepared  to  provide  services  for  the  entire 
range  of  the  socio-economic  structure. 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  compare,  on  a meaningful  basis,  the 
effectiveness  of  municipal  maintenance  systems  to  the  Army  because  of 
differences  in  system  objectives. 


Management  Concepts 

In  conjunction  with  the  analyses  of  real  property  management  systems 
in  industry,  universities  and  muncipal ities  interviews  were  conducted 
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to  ascertain  the  "state  of  the  art"  in  temrs  of  management  concepts 
for  maintenance  activities.  On  the  basis  of  interviews  and  analyses, 
several  important  concepts  have  emerged  as  significant  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  maintenance  function.  These  concepts  are  presented 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Decentralization 

In  many  universities  and  industrial  organizations,  maintenance  activi- 
ties are  managed  by  a local  superintendent  who  has  relatively  few  re- 
strictions on  his  activity,  except  the  constraints  of  a budget  approved 
by  the  top  management  of  the  activity.  The  control  measures  to  ensure 
that  effort  is  expended  on  the  activities  required  for  adequate  main- 
tenance of  the  facilities  are  built  into  the  budget  process.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  for  preventive  maintenance  activities  on  electrical 
equipment  would  be  included  in  the  electrical  department's  budget.  When 
actual  costs  differ  from  budget,  explanation  of  the  variance  is  re- 
quired. 

Organizational  Separation  of  New  Construction  and  Maintenance 

In  many  instances,  responsibilities  for  new  construction  and  mainte- 
nance functions  are  at  different  organizational  levels.  For  example, 
plant  maintenance  may  be  managed  by  a local  plant  engineer  or  mainte- 
nance manager  reporting  to  the  plant  manager,  while  new  construction 
or  capital  improvement  functions  would  normally  be  managed  at  a divi- 
sion or  corporate  level.  Generally,  the  design  and  engineering  will 
be  performed  by  a private  architectural  and  engineering  firm  with  guid- 
ance and  input  furnished  by  corporate  headquarters.  The  maintenance 
manager  is  not  normally  included  in  the  approval  process  for  design  or, 
construction  of  new  facilities.  The  exception  to  this  is  when  a totally 
new  or  unique  maintenance  requirement  may  result  (e.g. , specific  main- 
tenance equipment  needed). 

Intracompany  Pricing  of  Maintenance  Services 

A number  of  companies  and  institutions  have  organized  the  maintenance 
function  as  a cost  center;  that  is,  maintenance  services  are  priced 
and  charged  to  the  user  departments. 

One  such  organization  that  employs  this  concept  is  Harvard  University. 
Each  university  department  has  its  own  separate  budget  and  can  therefore 
purchase  the  level  of  operations  and  maintenance  necessary  to  meet  its 
requirements.  The  maintenance  department  must  also  earn  a profit  by 
marking  up  the  price  over  the  cost  of  providing  the  service.  This 
creates  an  incentive  for  the  maintenance  department  to  be  competitive 
and  efficient,  so  that  the  individual  school  or  profit  center  does  not 
decide  to  buy  the  services  elsewhere.  While  this  system  requires 
additional  record-keeping  and  cost  analysis,  the  improved  service  to  the 
buyer  and  efficiency  of  the  seller  offset  the  additional  expense. 


Life  Cycle  Costing 

Life  cycle  costing  refers  to  evaluating  the  initial  facility  investment 
in  conjunction  with  future  operating  costs  for  several  design  alterna- 
tives and  selecting  the  alternative  with  the  lowest  present  value  cost 
over  the  life  of  a facility.  The  impact  of  high  inflation  on  prices, 
costs,  and  demand  for  a product  can  quickly  change  the  profitability  of 
a previous  investment.  This  makes  it  particularly  important  for  a well- 
managed  company  to  evaluate  present  vs.  expected  future  costs  for  many 
alternative  designs  and  future  economic  conditions. 

There  is  more  incentive  to  use  this  concept  in  private  industry  than  in 
government  because  the  concern  for  future  cost,  profitability,  and  effi- 
ciency levels  is  greater  in  the  private  sector.  However,  the  concept  is 
equally  appropriate  for  the  Army,  as  resources  need  to  be  managed  and 
controlled  more  efficiently. 

Career  Development  Opportunities 

In  industry  and  local  government,  it  was  found  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  position  equivalent  to  the  facilities  engineer  is  considered  part 
of  an  engineer  career  field.  For  example,  in  cities  and  counties,  there 
are  definite  promotional  opportunities  within  the  field  of  local  admin- 
istration. The  career  path  begins  at  the  level  of  a small  city  or  vil- 
lage and  leads  to  cities  or  counties  of  larger  jurisdiction.  Typically, 
when  a manager  feels  he  is  ready  for  advancement,  he  presents  his  quali- 
fications to  the  governing  body  of  larger  jurisdictions.  In  this  manner, 
the  more  competent  and  successful  managers  gain  greater  responsibility 
and  the  larger  cities  or  counties  obtain  the  benefit  of  having  the  ser- 
vices of  a proven  "facilities  engineering"  manager. 

It  is  common  to  find  managers  who  have  served  in  four  or  five  cities  or 
counties,  and  as  many  as  70%  of  appointments  are  of  candidates  with 
previous  experience  in  other  jurisdictions.  This  selection  process 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  professionalism  and  quality  of 
local  governmental  administrators.  The  International  City  Management 
Association  and  other  professional  associations  continue  to  provide 
opportunities  for  career  training  and  development. 

Within  industry,  promotional  paths  are  from  engineer  of  a small  plant 
to  engineer  of  larger  plants.  Also,  divisional  engineering  managers 
are  frequently  chosen  from  among  the  most  able  of  the  plant  engineers. 
Ultimate  promotion  of  the  most  competent  to  the  corporate  headquarters 
engineering  staff  ensures  experienced  and  competent  leadership. 

Similarities  to  industry  and  local  government  procedures  also  exist  in 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  Public  Works  Officer  perceives  public 
works  as  integral  to  the  engineer  career  path.  Although  some  engineers 
are  assigned  to  Seabee,  construction,  or  staff  work,  most  Naval  engineers 
are  engaged  in  public  works  and  look  to  this  field  as  their  primary  avenue 
for  promotion  as  well  as  satisfaction. 
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The  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  officer  perceives  his  career  opportuni-  ' 

ties  even  more  specifically  in  the  base  civil  engineering  field.  Be- 
cause of  the  Air  Force's  PRIME  BEEF  thrust  wherein  a large  percentage  of 
RPMA  work  is  carried  out  by  military  personnel,  the  Base  Civil  Engineer  | 

has  the  added  career  advantage  of  troop  command.  Typically,  BCE's  are 
selected  for  promotional  assignments  on  the  basis  of  previous  BCE  experi-  * 

ence.  i 
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VII.  PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  THE  ARMY'S  REAL  PROPERTY  SYSTEM 


General  System 

On  the  basis  of  analyses  of  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  component  of 
the  RPMS,  as  well  as  review  of  management  systems  and  concepts  used  in 
other  organizations,  several  key  problem  areas  have  been  identified 
that  demonstrate  the  need  for  improving  the  current  Army  system.  While 
some  of  these  problems  can  be  alleviated  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  organizational  structure,  others  indicate  the  need  for  careful 
examination  of  the  ability  of  the  current  system  to  resolve  these  defi- 
ciencies. These  problem  areas  are  listed  below  and  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

• Effective  management  coordination  requires  the  involvement  of 
many  headquarters  and  authorities. 

• Optimum  allocation  of  resources  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

• The  effectiveness  of  the  existing  system  is  diluted  by  numer- 
ous regulations  and  reporting  requirements. 

• Planning  requirements  are  overly  complex. 

• Performance  measures  or  means  of  evaluating  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  are  inadequate. 

« 

• The  Army's  RPMA  resource  requirements  are  frequently  chal- 
lenged by  Congress. 

• Although  the  RPMA  work  load  is  increasing,  resources  are 
declining. 

Fragmented  Responsibility  for  RPMA  Management  at  DA  Level 

The  present  management  of  RPMA  at  DA  level  is  divided  among  the  Control- 
ler of  the  Army  (COA),  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics  (DSCLOG),  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER),  and 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development  and  Acquisition 
(DCSRDA).  The  involvement  of  each  of  these  organizations  in  RPMA  is 
briefly  summarized  below: 


COA 

Serves  as  program  director  of  Program  11  (OMA); 
allocates  and  controls  RPMA  dollar  resources. 

COE 

- 

Provides  technical  guidance  and  policy  for  RPMA; 
defends  RPMA  budget  requests. 
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OCSlC'^  - Controls  nalntenance/service  (M/S)  vehicles; 
perfoms  supply  functions. 

OCSROA  - Manages  the  modernization  of  GOCO  plants,  including 
maintenance'oriented  projects. 

DCSPER  - Controls  Amy  personnel  levels  and  personnel 
requirements  for  family  and  bachelor  housing. 

Fragmented  responsibility  for  management  of  RPMA  at  DA  level  results 
from  (1)  that  RPMA  is  not  directly  tied  to  mission,  and  (2)  that  RPMA 
is  not  a distinct  prime  objective  of  the  Army.  Thus,  it  is  managed  as 
a secondary  function  by  the  various  mission  directors  at  DA  level. 

Cohesive  management  of  RPMA  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  because  of 
the  involvement  of  various  agencies.  The  present  system  of  manage- 
ment of  RPMA  at  DA  level  inhibits  COE  from  acting  as  the  proponent 
for  all  forms  of  RPMA.  COE  is  not  involved  in  the  O&M  of  real  pro- 
perty facilities  when  they  are  funded  by  RDT&E.  Neither  is  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  the  proponent  for  the  O&M  of  inactive  facilities  at  govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated  plants.  These  facilities  are  presently 
funded  by  728011  funds,  which  are  classified  as  mission  funds,  although 
they  are  used  for  the  maintenance  of  inactive  facilities. 

Although  OCE  summarizes  RPMA  requirements  reported  by  the  field  and 
defends  budget  requests  before  Congress,  it  does  not  directly  partici- 
pate in  the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  MACOM's. 

The  system  management  concept  at  DA  level  can  potentially  result  in  a 
mismatch  between  RPMA  dollar,  personnel,  and  equipment  resources  allo- 
cated to  the  field,  since  these  resources  are  controlled  by  separate 
organizations.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  an  FE  organ- 
ization to  be  allocated  funds,  especially  at  year  end,  and  have  diffi- 
culty in  spending  the  money  effectively,  because  of  a lack  of  available 
manpower.  For  this  reason,  money  is  diverted  from  high  priority  work 
such  as  utility  system  repair,  to  lower  priority  requirements  such  as 
road  resurfacing,  which  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  through  an 
existing  open-end  contract  to  obligate  funds  prior  to  year  end. 

Obtaining  adequate  M/S  equipment  in  a timely  manner  to  match  antici- 
pated requirements  can  be  a major  problem.  Procurement  of  equipment 
is  extremely  slow  and  can  take  years.  As  a result,  manpower  can  be 
wasted  because  the  right  kind  of  equipment  is  not  available. 


The  complex  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system  utilized  in  the 
Army  is  made  necessary  in  part  by  the  divided  management  responsibility 
at  DA,  which  requires  multiple  approval  and  review  levels.  For  example, 
installation  RPMA  budgetary  requirements  which  have  impact  on  dollar, 
personnel,  equipment,  and  housing  resources  are  consolidated,  reviewed 
by  MACOM's,  and  then  reviewed  again  by  COE,  DCSPER,  DCSLOG,  DCSRDA,  and 
COA  to  assess  the  total  impact  on  Army  resources.  The  process  is  leng- 
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thy,  and  considerable  coordination  and  administrative  effort  Is  required 
for  accomplishment. 

Multiple  technical  and  administrative  reviews  of  repair  and  maintenance 
projects  are  required  In  the  system  at  Installations,  MACOM's,  and  DA. 

In  DARCOH,  for  example,  a project  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  would 
require  administrative  and  technical  review  at  the  installation,  Major 
Subordinate  Command  (MSC),  DARCOH  headquarters,  and  DA  levels. 

Difficulty  of  Achieving  Optimum  Allocation  of  Resources 


The  basic  system  concept  for  execution  of  RPMA  through  the  An^y  Command 
Management  System  Inhibits  optimum  allocation  of  resources,  since  It  Is 
difficult  to  transfer  resources  between  MACOM's  for  optimum  use. 

Moreover,  the  decentralization  of  RPMA  to  the  Installation  level  results 
In  high  overhead  levels  In  the  FE  organization  because  of  the  need  to 
duplicate  functions  at  each  installation.  Appendix  A presents  an  analy- 
sis of  overhead  for  installations  of  various  sizes,  based  on  DA  staffing 
guides.  Assuming  that  the  Installation  were  staffed  according  to  the 
design  logic  of  the  Army's  decentralization  philosophy,  this  analysis 
shows  that  overhead  levels  would  vary  from  22X  to  25%  In  FE  organizations 
and  that  as  much  as  50%  of  that  overhead  burden  Is  required  for  clerical, 
general  administrative,  engineering  management,  and  other  support  activi- 
ties Industry  typically  has  lower  overhead  rates  than  an  FE  organiza- 
tion, since  engineering  design  activities  are  centralized  at  a higher 
level  and  reporting  and  paper  work  burdens  are  not  as  stringent  as  under 
the  Army  system. 

Facilities  utilization  reporting,  other  than  that  for  housing,  Is  not 
presently  required  by  the  Army  system.  For  this  reason,  DA  level  man- 
agement has  limited  means  of  measuring  current  mission  requirements 
against  existing  real  assets  to  determine  If  facilities  have  the  capa- 
city and  capability  to  meet  assigned  missions.  This  further  compounds 
the  problem  of  allocating  resources  where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  Army's  use  of  life  cycle  costing  to  reduce  total  costs  of  owning 
and  operating  its  facilities  is  still  in  its  first  stages.  Greater 
management  action  is  needed  to  ensure  that  new  facilities  will  ba  con- 
structed and  operated  at  minimum  life  cycle  cost.  The  present  system, 
while  recognizing  the  need  for  life  cycle  costing,  does  not  effectively 
tie  together  RPMA  and  MCA  management. 

The  year-end  flurry  to  obligate  RPMA  funds  released  through  the  Army 
command  system  can  be  highly  disruptive  to  the  FE  in  terms  of  preparing 
an  orderly  work  plan  for  accomplishment  In  a given  year.  An  Installa- 
tion contract  approach  to  reduce  the  effect  of  reprogramming  on  the  FE 
has  been  used  in  TRADOC  installations.  An  example  of  this  contract  Is 
presented  In  Appendix  B.  In  essence,  the  MACOM  and  Installation  for- 
mally agree  to  the  work  load  to  be  accomplished  and  the  level  of 
funding  required.  On  the  basis  of  estimates  of  funds  and  supplies 


throughout  the  year,  agreeaent  Is  reached  as  to  the  scheduling  of 
activities. 

Regulatory  and  Statutory  Liwitations  on  RPMS  Effectiveness 

The  existing  system  is  so  encumbered  with  regulatory  and  statutory  limi- 
tations that  much  of  the  installation  FE's  management  effort  must  be 
devoted  to  designing  projects  and  determining  how  to  accomplish  them 
without  violating  regulations. 

Overregulation  of  FE  activities  requires  detailed  record  keeping,  mul- 
tiple reviews  at  higher  management  levels,  and  preparation  of  numerous 
reports.  Correction  of  this  one  problem  would  reduce  present  admini- 
strative burdens  at  the  installation  level.  Over  120  DA  publications 
presently  in  effect  relate  to  the  performance  of  RPMA.  Some  of  the 
most  restrictive  regulations  are  detailed  in  Chapter  3,  Volume  III  of 
the  Phase  I study. 

In  addition,  the  FE  is  required  to  complete  approximately  30  technical 
engineering  reports  throughout  the  year.  Almost  one-third  of  these  are 
imposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Report  contents  range  from  identi- 
fication of  installation  resource  requirements  to  a monthly  listing  of 
the  number  of  rodents  exterminated.  TRADOC  engineering  personnel  pre- 
pared a list  of  the  required  reports  relating  to  FE  activities  and  this 
list  is  reproduced  in  Exhibit  VII-1  following  this  page. 

The  existence  of  the  regulatory  and  statutory  limitations,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  for  facilities  engineering  reports,  are  indications 
of  the  difficulty  of  managing  a decentralized  system  of  this  magnitude. 
However,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  OCE  can  perform  the  technical 
direction  mission. 

Complexity  of  Planning 

DA  Pamphlet  420-6  indicates  that  the  funding  guidelines  and  data  provided 
in  the  Command  Operating  Budget  Estimate  (COBE)  at  each  installation  are 
to  be  used  to  prepare  the  Annual  Work  Plan  and  the  Resource  Management 
Plans.  Examination  of  the  documents  at  some  installations  indicated  that 
they  are  not  closely  integrated.  For  example,  data  reviewed  at  one  in- 
stallation showed  that  the  COBE  prepared  in  June  indicated  a requirement 
for  $31.6  million,  whereas  the  Annual  Work  Plan  (AWP)  prepared  in  October 
of  the  same  year  indicated  a work  load  that  translated  into  a $63.5  mil- 
lion requirement.  While  the  level  of  funding  could  increase  during  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  these  two  documents  indicate 
conflicting  requirements  of  this  magnitude. 

Much  of  the  data  contained  in  the  AWP  are  highly  detailed  and  must  be 
constantly  changed  to  reflect  funding  level  fluctuations  and  changes  in 
anticipated  work  loads. 
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LIST  OF  REPORTS 

1.  DA/DOD  Reports  required  from  TRADOC  which  do  not  require  installation 
input: 


2.  DA/Higher  Reports  which  requires  installation  input: 

a.  GSA  Lease  Costs,  OMA  Program  9,  Budget- 1093  (AR) 

b.  Demolition  of  Structures  as  Related  to  New  Construction 
(Cong-1159)  (A) 

c.  Status  Report  on  Environmental  Programs  and  Activities 
(OD-H&E  (A)  1269  (A) 

d.  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Report  (DD-H&E  (Q)  1326  (Q) 

e.  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (DD-H&E  (AR)  1327  (AR) 

f.  Facilities  Engineering  - Special  Projects  Report  (DD-I&L 
(SA)  431  (A) 

g.  Installation  Natural  Resources  Report  (DD-I&L  (AR)  670  (A) 

h.  Pest  Control  Summary  Report  (DD-I&L  (AR)  1080  (M) 

i.  Environmental  Protection  Control  Report  (DD-I&L  (SA)  1383  (SA) 

j.  Nonappropriated  Funded  Construction  (DD-I&L  (SA)  1167  (SA) 

k.  Determination  of  Bachelor  Housing  (DD-I&L  (A)  1219  (A) 

l.  Unconstrained  Requirements  Report  (DD-COMP  (A  1092)  (AR) 

m.  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (DOI-1005)  (AR) 

n.  Fire  Report  (ENG-7  (R3)  (AR) 

0.  FE  Technical  Data  Report  (ENG-94  (R8)  (A) 

p.  FE  Command  Analysis  of  Utilities  Operations  (ENG-113  (R3)  (A) 

q.  Basic  Info  & Future  Development  Components  of  Master  Plan 


for  Army  Inst.  (ENG-126  (R3)  (A)  (AR) 

Backlog  of  Maint  & Repair  (BMAR)  Obligations  (ENG-27)  (Q) 
Bachelor  Housing  Capacities  & Utilization  (ENG-236)  (Q,  SA,  A) 
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t.  Status  of  US  Army  Inst  Compliance  with  the  National  Pollutant 
Discharge  Elimination  System  (ENG-237)  (SA) 

u.  Military  Const  Army,  Program  Reporting  (ENG-240)  (A) 

V.  Emergency  Expansion  Capability  Document  (ENG-241)  (A,  AR) 
w.  Report  of  Oil  or  Hazardous  Substance  Spill  (EPA-1001)  (AR) 

X.  Discharge  Monitoring  Reports  (EPA-1002)  (AR) 

y.  Commercial  Design  Motor  Vehicle  Required  Review  (CSGLD-1577)  (A) 

z.  Solid  Waste  Source  Separation  & Resource  Recovery/Recycling 
Operation  (DD-I&L  (A)  1436)  (A) 

3.  Reports  required  by  TRADOC  that  do  not  go  outside  the  command: 


a. 

DFAE  Manning  Levels,  (ATEN-11)  (SA) 

b. 

Engineer  Troop  Utilization  Report,  ENG-253,  ATEN-14  (Q) 

c. 

Engineer  Unit  Weekly  Report,  ATEN-15  (W) 

d. 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Backlog,  ATEN-297  (Rl)  (Q) 

e. 

DFAE  Excdss  Report  (Exempt  RCS)  - TRADOC  Form  683-R, 
by  AR  420-17 

required 

t 

f. 

M&S  Equip.  Listings.  Send  to  DFAE  for  updating: 

g. 

Stock  Fund  Stratification  Report.  Prepared  by  DFAE  and  sub- 
mitted to  OENGR  thru  DCSLOG 

h. 

Financial  Reports  Processed  - DCSRM  Reports  which  we 
of  for  which  the  DFAE  provides  input: 

get  copies 

(1)  ATRM-2,  Status  of  Operating  Resources 

(2)  ATRM-104,  CODE,  BER  from  installations 

(3)  ATRM-205,  COBE,  BER  from  TRADOC  to  DA 

(4)  CSCAB-218,  Status  of  Obligations 

(5)  PARR  (No  RCS)  from  installations  and  from  TRADOC  to  DA 


(6)  ATRM-306,  Cost  Estimating  Percentages  (used  as  a basis 
for  "Army  Forces  Planning  Cost  Handbook") 

i.  Monthly  submission  of  utilities  bills 
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k.  SiMtge  Treataent  Logs 

l.  Mater  Logs 

m.  Boiler  Plant  Logs 

In  addition  to  the  above  Items  the  FE  Div  also  receives  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

a.  Copies  of  boiler  Inspections  (high  pressure  steam  - semi- 
annually; high  temperature  water  - annually)  performed  by 
the  Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Co. 

b.  Copies  of  chemical*  radiological  and  pesticide  water  analysis 
for  each  Installation  (annual).  Analyses  are  made  by  the  US 
Army  Environmental  Hygiene  Agency  on  samples  of  water  submitted 
directly  by  the  Installations. 

c.  Copies  of  high  pressure  boiler  water  analyses  for  each  Instal- 
lation (monthly).  Analyses  are  made  by  US  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
boiler  water  samples  submitted  directly  by  the  Installations. 


Actual  parforMnca  is  not  roporttd  against  the  AWP  to  measure  performance 
or  track  significant  variances.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  indicator 
of  problem  with  the  usefulness  of  the  AWP  is  that  only  on“-half  of  the 
installations  surveyed  in  the  Ansy  prepare  or  use  the  plan. 

The  Resource  Nanagemnt  Plan  for  an  installation  as  defined  in  DA  Pam- 
phlet 420-6  further  duplicates  detailed  sections  of  the  Annual  Work 
Plan  and  results  in  added  effort  in  preparing  and  updating  the  basic 
data  needed  for  planning.  Examples  of  sections  of  the  reports  which 
essentially  duplicate  each  other  are: 

Annual  Work  Plan 

Financed  Portion  of  Plan  and 
Funding  Summaries  of  J,  K.  L, 
and  N ^counts. 

Unfinanced  Portions  of  Plan 
and  Funded/Unfunded  Summaries 
of  J,  K,  L,  and  M Accounts. 

Additional  problem  have  been  observed  with  the  Army's  installation 
mster  and  facility  planning  systems,  which  are  described  in  detail 
in  Volum  III,  Chapter  5 of  the  Phase  I report. 

The  mjor  portion  of  the  facilities  planning  activity  in  the  Army  is 
carried  out  at  two  levels  in  HQOA  and  at  the  installation  level,  with 
intermdiate  coordination  by  the  Hajor  Army  Commands.  At  the  HQOA 
level,  more  than  20  sets  of  regulations,  policies,  and  guidelines 
govern  the  facilities  planning  process.  These  include  five  regulations  , 
governing  stationing  and  utilization  policy,  three  governing  family 
housing  policy  and  management,  and  four  governing  mobilization  require- 
mnts.  The  result  of  this  has  been  divided  responsibility  regarding 
facility  utilization  and  management. 

This  results  in  Army-wide  underutilization  of  facilities  and  inefficient 
utilization  of  RPMA  resources  to  maintain  unneeded  or  unused  facilities. 

A General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  dated  July  1,  1977  (77-313)  on 
facilities  utilization  in  USAREUR  found  that  $16.7  million  could  have 
been  saved  in  1975  if  available  bachelor  quarters  had  been  used: 

"An  Army  Audit  Agency  report  issued  in  1974,  showed  the  facilities 
to  be  underutilized.  That  report  noted  that  about  $28  million  could 
be  saved  annually  if  activities  were  consolidated  and  unneeded  facil- 
ities returned  to  the  German  Governmnt." 

The  report  provided  further  indicators  of  problems  in  the  Army's  master 
planning  system.  Each  installation  master  plan  requires  the  preparation 
of  up  to  hundreds  of  detailed  drawings,  site  plans,  and  building  layouts, 
in  addition  to  narrative  descriptions  of  existing  and  proposed  facilities. 
The  GAO  report  mde  the  following  comment  after  review  of  several  of  the 
plans  submitted  which  had  yet  to  be  reviewed  at  higher  headquarters: 


Resources  Management  Plan 

Section  II  - Summary  Annual 
Work  Plan  - Financed 


Section  III  - Annual  Work 
Plan  — Unfinanced 


"We  reviewed  the  master  plans  for  Augsburg,  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
and  Bremerhaven , none  of  which  have  been  approved.  They  provide 
little  more  than  general  Information,  and  It  is  questionable 
whether  unneeded  facilities  will  be  identified  when  the  plans  are 
complete. " 

Further  indication  of  problems  in  facilities  planning  in  the  Army  can 
be  obtained  from  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  Report  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriation  for  1979.  The  committee  report  speci- 
fically mentions  two  MCA  projects  for  which  the  funds  were  either 
reduced  or  deleted,  because  of  inadequate  facilities  planning  and 
utilization  data. 

Inadequacy  of  Performance  Measures 

Various  indicators  of  RPMA  performance  are  used  by  MACOM's  to  gauge 
effectiveness,  although  no  consistent  set  of  performance  measures  has 
been  developed  and  applied.  In  an  attempt  to  assess  facilities  engin- 
eering operations,  DARCOM's  Installation  and  Services  Activity  rated 
installations  in  terms  of  management  of  FE  resources,  condition  of 
facilities,  and  resource  sufficiency.  The  rating  system  is  subjective, 
with  rating  points  established  on  the  basis  of  relative  importance  of 
criteria  and  responsibility.  Of  the  17  facilities  surveyed  in  1977, 
nearly  3^  were  given  below-average  ratings. 

The  TRAOOC  engineer  utilizes  several  indicators  to  measure  installation 
performance.  Exhibit  VII-2  shows  an  example  of  fire  damage  reports  by 
installation  over  a three-year  period.  These  data  are  utilized  to  mea- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  existing  fire  prevention  programs  and  to  iden- 
tify the  need  for  additional  programs.  Other  performance  indicators 
include  comparison  of  each  installation's  engineering  and  other  BASOPS 
staffing  levels  to  MACOM  averages. 

The  Annual  Summary  of  Operations  (Red  Book)  published  each  year  by  OCE 
provides  historical  data  on  RPMA  expenditures  by  detailed  account  cate- 
gory. While  these  data  provide  useful  insights  in  gauging  efficiency, 
the  indicators  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive  measurements  of  RPMA 
effectiveness.  The  Red  Book  data  indicate  highly  varying  costs  for 
specific  RPMA  accounts  among  installations  of  similar  size  and  in  the 
same  labor  cost  market.  For  example,  FY  76  data  show  that  the  annual 
cost  per  square  foot  for  the  contract  cleaning  of  approximately  1.2 
million  square  feet  of  space  in  each  of  the  following  facilities 
amounted  to: 


Ft. 

Hood 

$.317 

Ft. 

Sam  Houston 

$.374 

Ft. 

Bragg 

$.507 

Ft. 

Knox 

$.481 

Apparently,  no  effort  is  made  to  explain  why  these  cost  differences 
exist.  Without  adequate  indicators  of  performance  in  the  present  sys- 
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tern,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  installations  or  WACOM' s are 
performing  most  effectively.  In  a system  as  large  as  the  Army's,  some 
consistent  set  o'  management  indicators  is  needed  to  highlight  problem 
areas  for  corrective  action. 

Presently,  belowstandard  performance  can  go  undetected  for  considerable 
lenghts  of  time,  with  serious  adverse  cost  impacts.  For  example,  audit 
reports  have  shown  that  lax  preventive  maintenance  programs  have  resulted 
in  severely  deteriorated  utility  systems  which  will  require  extensive 
repair. 

At  the  present  time,  extensive  data  are  collected  on  RPMA  performance. 
However,  the  data  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  available  in  a form  that 
is  useful  to  management.  A set  of  analytical  performance  indicators, 
using  this  existing  data  base,  is  required  to  (1)  determine  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  RPMA  in  WACOM' s and  installations,  (2)  determine 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  current  RPMA  programs,  (3)  create  a com- 
petitive environment  for  efficient  execution  of  RPMA  Army-wide,  and 
(4)  provide  a means  of  allocating  scarce  resources  more  effectively. 

Lack  of  Credibility  Regarding  Resource  Requirements 

At  the  Congressional  level,  there  is  increasing  emphasis  on  providing 
additional  justification  for  RPMA  and  other  BASOPS  requirements.  In 
the  past,  the  Army  has  been  unable  to  express  RPMA  requirements  in  terms 
of  priorities  and  mission  requirements  and  to  evaluate  trade-offs  among 
RPMA  investment  alternatives,  showing  their  impact  on  mission.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  current  RPMS  is  diluted  by  the  difficulty  of  display- 
ing the  current  program  effectively  at  levels  above  DA,  according  to  the 
Phase  I study  findings. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  required  DOD  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  on  domestic  military  installations,  containing  base  operat- 
ing support  (BOS)  cost  data  (including  RPMA)  for  installations  grouped 
into  similar  mission  categories.  The  factors  include  gross  indicators 
of  resource  utilization  of  real  property,  such  as  annual  BOS  costs  per 
unit  of  personnel  and  per  unit  of  facility  space,  etc.  The  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  Army  for  FY  76  showed  significant  inefficiencies  in  util- 
ization of  BOS  resources.  The  Senate  Committee  found  the  Army,  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  unresponsive  to  questions  concerning  apparent  BOS  inequi- 
ties. The  Committee  also  found  that  Army  responses  concerning  resource 
utilization  conflicted  with  the  data  submitted. 

Exhibit  VI 1-3,  presents  an  example  of  data  supplied  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Army.  For  the  mission  category  "Specialized  Skill  Training,"  Ft. 

Sill  shows  a BOS  cost  of  $7.42  per  square  foot,  which  is  64%  higher  than 
the  $4.51  per  square  foot  reported  for  Ft.  Bliss.  Both  facilities  are 
in  the  Southwest  and  are  of  similar  size  in  terms  of  square  footage  of 
facilities. 
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Because  of  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  Committee  performed  its  own 
statistical  analysis  of  BOS  costs,  which  resulted  in  a recommendation 
for  reduction  of  funding.  The  Committee's  action  resulted  in  the  is- 
suance of  a directive  governing  all  future  budget  submissions,  which  ^ 
were  to  incorporate  the  following: 

e Establishment  of  a uniform  definition  of  BOS, 

• Definition  and  use  of  uniform  work  load  and  performance 
measures  of  BOS. 

e Establishment  of  reasonable  BOS  costs  per  unit. 

# Provision  of  military  construction  plans  for  all  installa- 
tions. 

Congress  has  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the  growing  backlog  of  real 
property  maintenance  is  due  to  the  practice  of  reprogramming  maintenance 
funds  into  other  operational  activities.  This,  in  turn,  results  in  a 
greater  requirement  for  new  facilities  due  to  the  deterioration  of 
existing  facilities  caused  by  inadequate  maintenance. 

The  House  of  Representatives'  May  24,  1978  committee  hearings  on  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Bill,  1979  contains  the  following 
statements: 

"The  committee  has  been  very  concerned  over  the  years  that 
the  Department  is  not  directing  sufficient  resources  to  main- 
tain its  real  property.  This  concern  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance  and  re- 
pair has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  ...One  of  the 
principal  reasons  the  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
is  increasing  is  because  the  Services  continue  to  reprogram 
maintenance  funds  into  other  operational  activities..." 

Congress  has  requested  DOD  to  provide  a standard  approach  to  measuring 
the  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance  for  all  Services  that  identifies 
the  backlog  of  repair  and  maintenance  work  for  permanent  and  temporary 
facilities.  Previous  attempts  by  Government  auditing  agencies  to  vali- 
date reported  Army  backlogs  of  maintenance  and  repairs  have  revealed 
that  supporting  documentation  was  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  missing. 

Congress  is  reducing  the  FY  79  military  construction  budget  by  $7.9  mil- 
lion to  underscore  its  view  that  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
the  maintenance  of  facilities. 

Declining  Resources  and  Increasing  Work  Load 

The  work  load  of  the  FE  is  broadly  based,  including  many  functions.  Al- 
though these  functions  have  always  been  the  responsibility  of  the  FE,  the 
mix  of  his  work  load  has  changed  as  the  result  of  increased  demands  re- 
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I j suiting  from  energy  conservation,  environmental  activities  and  safety  and 

h traffic  management  functions.  Also,  the  Army  real  property  facilities 

\ i are  aging  and  deteriorating,  making  necessary  an  increase  in  repair  and 

I maintenance  in  order  to  keep  facilities  in  usable  condition. 

{■ 

I The  high  cost  of  energy  has  required  intense  management  and  control  of 

I energy  consumption  and  the  development  and  installation  of  energy  control 

[ . and  monitoring  devices.  For  example,  FE  man-hours  devoted  to  energy  and 

t environmental  activities  have  increased  by  nearly  40%  betweed  FY  77  and 

FY  78,  according  to  survey  data  presented  in  the  Phase  I study  report. 

While  the  work  load  and  its  complexity  have  steadily  increased,  the  FE 
work  force  had  remained  relatively  static  since  FY  74.  At  present,  the 
FE  work  force  at  an  installation  averages  approximately  300,  including  i 

both  permanent  and  temporary  employees.  Actual  work  force  counts  are  j 

approximately  25%  to  30%  below  recognized  staffing  requirements.  As  a 
result,  increased  use  of  contract  services  has  been  required  to  accomp- 
lish FE  work. 

The  shortfall  between  work  load  and  the  personnel  complement  is  expected 
to  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate  in  the  future,  because  of  personnel 
reductions.  Even  if  requirements  ^ not  increase,  the  trend,  as  indi- 
cated in  Exhibit  VI 1-4,  will  result  in  an  additional  shortfall  of  2,700 
spaces  in  1980. 

The  problem  of  declining  resources  is  greatly  intensified  when  resource 
needs  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  critical  technical  functions.  For  ex- 
ample, at  many  installations,  there  is  a shortage  of  trained  staff  to 
perform  the  following  activities: 

• Contract  specification  writing. 

• Contract  performance  inspection. 

• Performance  review  and  analysis  (industrial  engineer). 

• Supervision  of  craft  workers. 

• Performance  of  specialized  functions  in  the  areas  of  energy, 

environmental  protection,  historical  preservation,  OSHA,  etc. 

The  shortage  of  trained  staff  is  even  more  critical  now  that  DOD  has  in- 
itiated expanded  contracting- out  of  RPMA  functions.  Ihere  is  an  even  . 

greater  need  for  more  professional  expertise  in  contract  management.  ‘ 

At  most  installations,  a technical  capability  exists  for  design,  draw- 
ing preparation,  and  writing  of  specifications  for  facility  engineering 
projects.  Approximately  76%  of  engineering  design  support  is  provided 
in-house. 

Because  of  the  increasing  demands  on  limited  FE  personnel  resources, 
sufficient  time  and  expertise  are  often  not  available  for  the  devel op- 
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■ent  of, solid  engineering  design  concepts  for  proposed  major  projects 
Audit  agencies  have  documented  situations  where  planning  was  not  pre- 
pared in  sufficient  detail,  which  resulted  in  cost  increases  due  to 
errors  and  omissions  in  specifications. 


OARCOM 


The  problems  presented  in  the  preceding  sections  related  to  the  overall 
real  property  system.  DARCOM  employs  a modification  of  the  system 
used  in  other  commands  and  consequently  it  has  unique  operating  char- 
acteristics. Review  of  the  DARCOM  RPMA  approach  has  revealed  several 
problem  areas: 

• At  present,  GOCO  plants,  unlike  GOGO  installations,  are 
not  required  to  submit  RPMA  requirements  reports.  This 
prevents  consolidation  of  total  DARCOM  RPMA  resource  needs. 

• Limited  effort  is  made  to  consolidate  production  operations 
in  as  few  facilities  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  O&M 
costs. 


Direct  funding  is  not  provided  for  the  unused  capacity  of 
underutilized  facilities  in  AIF  activities. 


Excessive  delays  in  funding  RPMA  can  occur  between  cessa- 
tion of  production  and  inactive  status,  resulting  in  deter- 
ioration of  facilities  and  equipment. 

Technical  expertise  at  DARCOM' s Installation  and  Services 
Activity  is  duplicated  in  subordinate  commands  and  install  a 
tions. 


Multiple  levels  of  Installation  and  Services  Directorates, 
each  of  which  has  approval  authority,  require  extensive  co 
ordination  for  project  development  and  approval. 

The  DARCOM  RPMA  system  is  highly  fragmented.  It  is  spread 
horizontally  throughout  directorates  at  various  command  le 
vels,  such  as: 


Directorate  of  Installation  and  Services  (headquarters 
MSC's) 


Comptroller  (all  levels) 

Directorate  of  Production  and  Procurement  (headquarters 


/ 


/ 


Directorate  of  Industrial  Readiness  (MSC's) 

Facility  Engineering  Division  (Installations) 

In  DARCOM,  OCE  Is  not  the  proponent  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  real  properties  when  funded  by  RDT&E  or  of 
Inactive  COCO  plants 


Summary 

The  O&H  component  of  the  RPMS  conforms  basically  to  the  Army's  organiza- 
tion philosophy  of  decentralization.  The  planning  and  execution  of  real 
property  maintenance  Is  managed  through  the  MACOM's,  with  OCE  providing 
policy  and  technical  guidance  at  the  DA  level.  O&M  Is  a supporting  func- 
tion to  the  MACOM's  In  the  execution  of  their  mission  objectives  of  train- 
ing and  housing  troops,  production  of  ordnance,  logistics  supply,  etc. 

The  management  system  Is  not  designed  to  optimize  the  utilization  of  Army 
real  property  assets"1n  fact,  mission  priorities  typically  override  real 
property  maintenance  objectives. 

Installation  commanders  have  the  authority  to  decide  how  Installation  ob- 
jectives can  best  be  attained  by  transferring  resources  between  mission 
activities  and  base  operation  activities  (Including  RPMA).  For  this  rea- 
son, the  system  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities  Is  vulnerable 
to  the  Immediacy  of  short-term  Army  mission  priorities  which  can  compro- 
mise the  attainment  of  long-term  objectives  for  preservation  of  Army  as- 
sets. 


The  organization  concept  for  RPMA  Inherently  creates  problems  in  Its 
management,  because  of  the  conflicts  of  mission  and  RPMA  objectives  and 
the  organizational  separation  of  policy  and  technical  guidance  from 
execution  and  overall  facility  management. 


VIII.  EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


In  addition  to  tht  prastnt  An^y  CoMMnd  Manageaent  Systea,  there  are  a 
nunber  of  organizational  alternatives  for  the  «anage«ent  and  direction 
of  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities.  However,  each  organizational 
option  can  be  generally  classified  as  one  of  the  following  types: 

e Decentralized  Organization  - In  a totally  decentralized  organ- 
ization, resources  are  allocated  to  installation  conmanders, 
with  the  use  of  these  resources  left  largely  to  their  discre- 
tion. The  conceptual  framework  of  a decentralized  organization 
Includes  delegation  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  account- 
ability to  the  lowest  organizational  level  in  which  there  Is 
sufficient  competence.  Information,  and  perspective  for 
effective  decision  making  on  task  performance. 

The  current  Army  Command  Management  System  most  closely  exemp- 
lifies a decentralized  organizational  concept.  Within  the 
constraints  of  various  regulations  and  directives,  the  instal- 
lation commander  has  a high  level  of  discretionary  authority 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  RPMA  personnel  and  financial 
resources. 

e Service-Oriented  Organization  - Such  an  organization  provides 
facilities  engineering  services  to  each  Installation  commander 
on  a reimbursable  basis.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  commander  to  Identify  the  requirements  and  request  that 
the  necessary  work  be  performed.  The  service- oriented  organ- 
ization concept  could  be  established  within  the  existing 
organizational  framework.  For  example,  the  existing  MACOM 
structure  could  be  utilized  to  provide  RPMA  services,  as 
could  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  some  other  existing  entity 
within  the  Depertment  of  the  Army. 

e Functional  Organization  - With  this  type  of  approach,  the 
activities  of  the  facilities  engineer  would  be  included  in 
a real  property  management  organization  that  would  construct, 
manage,  and  maintain  the  facilities.  The  installation  com- 
mander would  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  and  control 
of  RPMA  resources  and  would  become  dependent  upon  the  func- 
tional organization  for  the  real  property  facilities  services 
required  at  an  Installation. 

The  functional  organization  would  be  responsible  for  Ar^ 
real  property  and  would  be  directly  funded  for  the  resources 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  these  facilities  as  It 
determined  those  requirements. 

The  functional  organization  structure  could  also  be  estab- 
lished within  the  existing  Army  framework.  For  example. 


total  responsibility  for  RPMA  could  be  assigned  to  the  MACOMs, 
a single  MACOM,  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Although  there  are  nunerous  sub-options  to  the  three  general  organization 
structures,  the  practical  alternatives  for  the  organizational  allgmaent  of 
Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities  that  warranted  1n-depth  analyses  were 
narrowed  to  the  following: 

e Present  Conmand  Management  System 

e “Stovepipe"  to  MACOM 

e "Stovepipe"  to  Corps  of  Engineers 

e Engineer  command  utilizing  a revolving  fund 

The  present  Army  Command  Management  System.  Under  the  present  system, 
respons^bllHy  and  authority  for  Rt>MA  are  delegated  largely  to  major 
commands  and  Installations.  The  facilities  engineer,  as  a staff  mem- 
ber at  each  level  of  the  command,  has  technical  and  execution  responsi- 
bility for  RPMA  functions  under  the  authority  of  the  commander.  Finan- 
cial resources  are  controlled  within  the  command  management  chain.  The 
commanders  have  some  flexibility  In  the  allocation  of  these  funds  to 
real  property  activities.  Because  of  the  flexibility,  commanders  can 
balance  the  regul rements  of  Individual  components  (RPMA,  supply,  housing, 
etc.)  with  the  requirements  of  mission.  Exhibit  VIII-1,  following  this 
page,  presents  a chart  depicting  this  organizational  concept. 

"Stovepipe"  to  MACOM.  In  this  option,  depicted  In  Exhibit  VIII-2,  a 
functional  organization  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities  . 
would  be  established  within  the  MACOM  structure.  MACOM  installation  FE's 
would  report  directly  to  their  respective  MACOM  engineers.  The  MACOM 
engineering  organization  would  be  responsible  for  allocating  personnel 
and  financial  resources  to  their  reporting  installations.  The  FE  would 
no  longer  report  to  the  installation  commander,  and  the  commander  would 
lose  the  flexibility  of  using  RPMA  resources  to  satisfy  other  operational 
needs. 

"Stovepipe"  to  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  option  would  utilize  the  exlst- 
Ing  Corps  of  Engineers  divTs ion/di  strict  structure  as  the  functional 
organization  responsible  for  RPMA.  The  Installation  FE  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  management  structure.  Responsibility 
for  RPMA  functions  would  rest  with  engineers  at  each  level  of  the  engi- 
neering organization  and  ultimately  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  All 
RPMA  resources  (both  dollars  and  personnel)  would  be  removed  from  the 
chain  of  command  and  would  be  vested  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Installation  commander  would  become  totally  dependent  upon  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  RPMA.  An  organization  chart  for  this  concept  Is 
shown  in  Exhibit  VIII-3. 
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Engineer  C«wand  Utnizlno  a Revolving  Fund.  Under  this  service  organi- 
zation  concept,  shown  in  Exhibit  Vnt-4,  the  planning,  programing,  and 
budgeting  responsibility  for  the  RPHA  function  would  continue  to  reside 
with  the  operational  comand  chain.  Financial  resources  would  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  MACOM  and  installation  commanders.  The  execu* 
tion  of  RPHA  would  be  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  structure,  which 
would  have  control  of  personnel  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  RPHA 
work  loads  planned,  programmed,  and  budgeted  by  the  command  chain. 

Although  the  installation  FE  would  be  within  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
organization  and  would  not  report  to  the  installation  commander,  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  FE  and  the  commander  would  be 
necessary.  The  FE  would  be  required  to  advise  the  commander  of  RPHA 
requirements;  however,  the  commander  would  retain  the  right  to  make  the 
decision  on  work  programs  and  priorities,  as  under  the  present  Army 
Comand  Management  System.  The  costs  for  operating  and  maintaining 
facilities  by  the  engineering  work  force  would  be  reimbursed  for  work 
performed. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  various  RPHA  activities  are  managed  at  the  level 
most  conducive  to  use  of  the  technical  skills  available  and  the  perspec- 
tive required,  typical  recurring  activities  such  as  utility  plant  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  at  a post  would  be  performed  by  the  facilities 
engineer  and  billed  to  the  installation  for  payment.  Projects  involving 
construction  and  alterations  of  a nonrecurring  nature  would  be  executed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  a reimbursable  basis. 

System  Criteria 

After  reviewing  the  present  Army  Real  Property  Management  System  and 
those  systems  established  in  other  military  services.  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  private  sector,  the  following  criteria  have  been  developed  for 
evaluating  alternative  organization  concepts: 

e Responsiveness  to  total  Army  goals  - The  management  system 
for  RPMA  must  support  overall  Army  mission  requirements, 
including  mobilization  and  rapid  expansion  in  times  of 
emergency,  as  well  as  provide  a quality  living  and  working 
environment  for  the  personnel  involved.  Therefore,  the 
system  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  MACOM's,  instal- 
lation commanders,  other  users  of  FE  services,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

• Efficiency  of  allocation  and  use  of  scarce  resources  - While 
resources  have  been  static  or  declining,  the  work  load  of 
facilities  engineers  has  increased  significantly  because  of 
expanded  missions  in  such  fields  as  environment,  energy,  OSHA, 
and  traffic  engineering.  Therefore,  the  system  must  provide 
mechanisms  for  efficiently  allocating  limited  resources  and 
for  providing  services  in  a cost-effective  manner. 


Further,  the  system  should  ensure  that  resources  are  distrib- 
uted equitably  among  and  within  commands  and  that  sound  pro- 
cedures provide  for  effective  presentation  of  RPMA  needs  to 
higher  levels  of  the  appropriation  channels. 

e Focus  upon  technical  direction  and  long-term  protection  of 
real  property  assets  - Increasing  costs  have  placed  added 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  provide  skillful  technical  direction 
for  the  management  of  assets.  The  initial  investment  in  the 
Army's  real  property  has  been  estimated  at  $22.6  billion, 
while  the  replacement  cost  is  estimated  at  $80  billion. 

Ideally,  there  should  be  built-in  organizational  incentives 
to  consider  long-range  RPMA  implications  in  current  RPMA 
programs. 

e Responsiveness  to  changes  in  environment  - The  modern  Army 
must  be  able  to  adapt  quickly  to  continuous  rapid  changes 
in  weapons  systems,  training  methods,  forces  deployment,  and 
overall  strategy.  Essential  to  the  ability  to  respond  to 
these  changing  conditions  is  a real  property  maintenance 
organization  which  can  adapt  to  changing  work  loads  and 
increasing  complexity  of  requirements.  Equally  important 
is  flexibility  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
resources  to  accomplish  its  goals  through  (1)  use  of  con- 
tract services,  (2)  consolidation  of  co- located  installa- 
tion engineering  organizations,  and  (3)  the  general 
redistribution  of  scarce  engineering  talents. 

e Environment  of  cost-consciousness  - Increasing  costs  for 

operations  and  maintenance  activities  require  that  both  users 
and  providers  of  service  be  aware  of  associated  costs.  A 
cost-sensitive  system  should  inherently  provide  incentives 
for  efficiency  through  customer  comparison  of  costs  with  other 
sources  for  RPMA  services.  The  system  should  similarly  provide 
the  FE  organization  with  the  management  information  necessary 
for  controlling  costs  and  measuring  performance  of  each  activity. 

e Cost-efficient  operations  - Since  the  resources  available  to  the 
Army  for  the  performance  of  RPMA  are  not  expected  to  increase 
and,  in  fact,  are  being  reduced,  any  new  system  must  be  capable 
of  operating  with  fewer  resources  (especially  personnel)  than 
the  present  system. 

Since  any  analysis  of  alternatives  must  consider  subjective  factors, 
such  as  responsiveness  to  changes  in  environment,  as  well  as  cost  im- 
plications, a two-part  analysis  of  alternatives  was  performed.  The 
first  part  compared  the  alternatives  in  terms  of  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses from  a management  point  of  view.  The  second  part  compared  the 
selected  management  alternative  to  the  present  system  from  the  point 
of  view  of  utilization  of  resources. 
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Strengths  and  Weaknesses 
P'^esent  Army  Command  Management  System 

The  present  ACMS  provides  for  a decentralized  approach  to  real  property 
management  by  authorizing  installation  commanders  to  make  decisions 
regarding  the  allocation  and  utilization  of  RPMA  resources  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  installation  mission  objectives. 

f Although  installation  commanders  are  constrained  by  regulations  and 

' statutes  in  the  use  of  their  RPMA  funds,  the  current  system  lacks 

effective  built-in  incentives  to  emphasize  long-term  aspects  of  RPMA. 

RPMA  requirements  are  subordinate  to  the  primary  Army  mission  and  may 
' not  be  adequately  accomplished  because  of  overriding  mission  require- 

ments. 

The  present  system  is  designed  to  provide  for  a high  degree  of  respon- 
siveness to  customer  needs.  However,  responsiveness  needs  to  be  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  capability  as  well  as  willingness.  Therefore,  over 
time,  the  trend  toward  personnel  reduction  and  the  resulting  scarcity 
of  technical  skills  will  retard  system  responsiveness. 

The  present  system  encourages  the  accomplishment  of  short-range  objec- 
tives at  each  installation.  However,  there  is  no  assurance  that  long- 
term preservation  of  Army-wide  real  property  assets  will  be  maintained 
by  the  present  management  structure.  The  system  has  not  been  responsive 
to  meeting  requirements  for  major  repairs  and  maintenance  at  installa- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  currently  reported  backlog.  Indeed,  many  new  ] 

facilities  are  being  constructed  as  replacements  for  some  in  deplorable  . 

condition  - caused  in  part  by  inadequate  maintenance.  While  it  is  j 

difficult  to  prove  that  the  existing  system  has  failed.  Section  VII  of  | 

this  report  indicates  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  demonstrate  ; 

that  the  existing  system  is  not  as  efficient  and  productive  as  it  could  j 

be.  1 

As  resources  tend  to  erode  due  to  inflation  and  reductions  in  personnel  I 

levels,  and  as  increasing  demands  are  imposed  on  the  system,  the  ability 
of  the  present  system  to  provide  satisfactory  services  is  highly  question- 
able. There  is  little  internal  incentive  to  consolidate  FE  organizations 
of  CO- located  facilities  across  MACOM's.  Commanders  are  generally  reluc- 
tant to  relinquish  such  a large  part  of  their  BASOPS  responsibilities. 

Pooling  of  existing  scarce  technical  engineering  personnel  resources  ; 

available  to  the  Army  in  MACOM  headquarters,  facilities  engineering  divi-  i 

sions,  and  Corps  of  Engineers  divisions  and  districts  to  provide  quality  : 

RPMA  programs  has  not  been  realized  under  the  present  organizational  concept.  : 

Decentralization,  rather,  has  resulted  in  spreading  an  already  thin  j 

engineering  services  capability  across  all  installations.  In  addition, 
the  present  structure  has  fostered  piecemeal  contracting  out  of  services 
on  a case-by-case  basis  and  has,  in  general,  inhibited  the  development 
and  use  of  consistent  performance  measures  to  gauge  the  effectiveness 
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of  RPMA.  With  the  present  system  of  multiple  management  levels  of  RPMA, 
many  functions  such  as  technical  review,  approval,  and  oversight  are 
performed  at  several  levels.  In  the  present  organization,  staffs  at 
DA,  MACOM's,  major  subordinate  commands,  installations,  and  sub-instal- 
lations are  all  involved  in  some  of  these  review  activities. 

In  summary,  the  present  system  is  not  an  optimum  alternative,  since  its 
organization  concept  does  not  ensure  the  meeting  of  RPMA  criteria  which 
this  study  has  determined  to  be  necessary  in  a preferred  system.  The 
present  system  does  not  provide  the  proper  balance  among  the  basic 
criteria  indicated  below: 


• Responsiveness  to  Army  mission  goals  while  preserving  and 
maintaining  real  property  assets. 

a Efficient  allocation  and  use  of  scarce  RPMA  resources.  Army- 
wide. 

k Establishment  of  RPMA  objectives  and  performance  measurement 
to  meet  desired  goals. 


"Stovepipe"  to  MACOM 


This  alternative  represents  a functional  organization  for  RPMA  services 
administered  by  the  MACOM's.  The  FE  at  the  installation  would  report  to 
the  MhCOM  engineer,  who  would  control  all  RPMA  resources  (in  theory,  the 
coordination  of  RPMA  requirements  could  be  integrated  at  MACOM  level). 
The  installation  commander  would  no  longer  have  the  authority  to  decide 
how  RPMA  funds  are  to  be  used.  This  alternative  should  improve  the  use 
of  RPMA  resources  within  the  MACOM,  since  the  MACOM  engineer  would  have, 
the  authority  to  allocate  and  reprogram  RPMA  resources. 


RPMA  technical  direction  and  quality  should  improve  as  the  result  of 
this  centralized  RPMA  management  concept  administered  at  MACOM  level. 

The  potential  consolidation  of  available  engineering  resources  now 
I located  at  the  installations  into  a centralized  MACOM  support  group 

i should  enhance  the  quality  of  technical  engineering  services  and 

I reduce  costs. 

This  alternative  could  potentially  decrease  system  responsiveness  to 
customer  requirements,  since  management  of  the  system  is  not  at  the 
installation  level.  In  addition,  the  ability  of  the  installation 
commander  to  control  resources  for  accomplishment  of  his  mission  is  some- 
what reduced,  since  the  commander's  direct  involvement  in  RPMA  resources 
is  eliminated.  These  two  disadvantages  are  inherent  in  all  "stovepipe" 
organizations.  (Because  of  the  geographical  distance  between  MACOM 
headquarters  and  field  units,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  MACOM 
regional  offices  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  system  responsiveness.) 

In  any  event,  no  one  organization  would  be  responsible  for  the  Army- 
wide management  of  real  property.  Each  MACOM  engineering  organization 
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would  be  responsible  for  RPMA  execution,  with  technical  guidance  emanat 
Ing  from  OCE,  as  at  present. 
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"Stovepipe"  to  CE 

This  alternative  would  provide  a functional  engineering  chain  of  command 
which  would  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  Army 
Installations.  Under  this  concept,  all  RPMA  funding  and  space  authori- 
zations for  facilities  engineering  would  be  provided  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  the  facilities  engineer  at  each  installation.  The  facil- 
ities engineer  would  report  directly  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  not  to 
the  Installation  commander  or  MACOM  engineer,  as  Illustrated  In  Exhibit 
VIII-3.  The  Army  commands  would  no  longer  be  directly  involved  in  day- 
to-day  execution  of  RPMA  activities,  but  rather  would.  In  effect,  rely 
totally  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  real  property  asset  management. 
Including  acquisition,  programming,  budgeting,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal. 

This  concept  of  organization  has  several  major  advantages.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  concept  provides  the  vehicle  for  optimum  utilization  of  per- 
sonnel resources,  since  the  capabilities  existing  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  division/district  organization  could  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  existing  FE  staff  at  Installations  and  MACOM' s to  provide  for  more 
effective  RPMA  execution.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  present  division/district  organization  and  special 
project  offices  would  provide  a ready  means  of  pooling  existing  techni- 
cal engineering  expertise  to  service  multiple  Installations  without 
decreasing  system  responsiveness. 

Other  advantages  include  greater  incentives  to  consolidate  facilities  / 
engineering  organizations  with  those  of  nearby  Installations,  provi- 
sion of  standards  and  policy  for  contracting-out  of  services,  and 
improved  overall  technical  direction.  In  addition,  this  organizational 
concept  provides  for  a clear  line  of  responsibility  for  RPMA  activities 
and  furnishes  Increased  opportunities  for  establishing  a career  field 
path  for  facilities  engineers. 

The  primary  disadvantage  of  this  concept  is  that  It  could  potentially  be 
less  responsive  to  mission  and  customer  requirements,  since  neither  the 
MACOM  nor  Installation  commanders  would  be  Involved  in  RPMA  management. 
This  alternative  would  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  plan,  program, 
budget,  and  allocate  all  resources  for  RPMA.  While  this  has  certain 
advantages,  there  is  a risk  of  not  being  able  to  accomplish  this  task 
without  seriously  impacting  the  ability  of  the  MACOM's  to  accomplish 
their  mission  objectives.  Reportedly  the  two  major  problems  with 
"stovepipe"  systems  that  were  utilized  In  the  Navy,  USAREUR,  and  indus- 
try were  decreased  responsiveness  and  flexibility.  These  necessary 
components  can,  however,  be  built  Into  the  "stovepipe"  concept.  The 
methods  to  accomplish  this  Include: 
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• Requiring  liaison  between  the  facilities  engineer  and  the 
Installation  connander  In  the  Identification  of  requireaents 
and  changes  In  RPHA  objectives  due  to  mission  considerations. 

e Providing  the  Installation  commander  with  a small  engineering 
staff  to  handle  unforeseen  requirements  and  to  Identify  mis- 
sion needs. 

e Increasing  the  liaison  between  HACOH  management  and  Corps  of 

Engineers  management  to  Integrate  mission  and  RPMA  requirements. 

e Continuing  to  have  the  FE  rated  by  the  Installation  commander 
and  endorsed  and  reviewed  by  CE  division/district  engineers. 

Engineer  Command  Using  a Revolving  Fund 

Under  this  concept,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  responsible  for  exe- 
cution of  RPMA,  as  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  "stovepipe"  organization; 
however.  Installation  FE  personnel  would  report  directly  to  CE  division 
and  district  personnel.  The  MACOM  and  Installation  commanders  would 
st111  be  provided  with  funds  to  purchase  required  services  at  the 
Installation  level.  This  concept  Is  Illustrated  In  Exhibit  VIII-4. 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  would  control  all  RPMA  manpower  resources  and 
would  be  responsible  for  their  effective  use.  The  MACOM' s and  Instal- 
lation commanders  would  retain  responsibility  for  RPMA  monetary  resources, 
as  well  as  for  RPMA  planning,  program,  budgeting,  and  priority  setting. 

The  FE  organization  would  assist  the  Installation  in  Identifying  require- 
ments, but  authority  for  the  ultimate  decision  would  remain  with  the 
command  chain. 
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The  Installation  would  purchase  RPMA  services  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
through  a revolving  fund  for  services  of  a recurring  nature,  such  as 
utility  operations,  maintenance,  custodial  services,  etc.  Major  repair 
projects,  alterations,  and  new  construction  would  be  executed  project  by 
project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  a reimbursable  basis. 

Use  of  a revolving  fund  at  an  Installation  would  provide  the  vehicle  for 
retaining  the  RPMA  system's  responsiveness  objectives.  Incentives  for 
cost-consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  customers  and  the  FE  staff  would 
be  provided  through  use  of  a cost  accounting  system  to  capture  the  cost 
of  each  work  order  and  bill  the  customer.  This  system  would  serve  to 
Identify  the  full  cost  of  services  and  facilitate  cost-conscious  decision- 
making. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Navy  that  full  cost  Identifica- 
tion has  resulted  In  a 10%  decrease  In  total  discretionary  requirements. 

The  overall  advantages  of  this  concept  Include  optimum  use  of  scarce 
engineering  resources  through  consolidation  of  technical  expertise  at  a 
level  above  the  Installations,  and  Improved  technical  guidance  for  RPMA 
through  an  engineer  command. 
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The  use  of  a revolving  fund  would  provide  a nechanisn  for  balancing 
mission  objectives  and  customer  requirements  with  RPHA  goals  through 
both  cost  identification  and  the  definition  of  those  RPMA  programs 
that  are  required  to  maintain  and  operate  installations  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  the  Army's  investment  in  real  property.  The  use  of  the  revolving 
fund  concept  would  provide  for  easier  consolidation  of  facilities  engi* 
neering  organizations  at  nearby  installations  to  improve  the  use  of 
personnel  resources. 

The  primary  disadvantages  of  the  concept  include  an  initial  startup 
cost  for  establishing  the  revolving  funds  and  the  added  personnel 
needed  in  accounting  and  administration  to  manage  increased  account- 
ing functions  dictated  by  the  use  of  revolving  funds.  Navy  experience 
with  industrial  funding  in  their  Public  Works  Centers  indicates  that 
additional  staffing  for  billing,  overhead  rate  calculations,  cash 
management,  receivables  monitoring,  etc.  has  not  been  excessive, 
providing  adequate  computer  support  is  available  for  these  functions. 

Summary 

Exhibits  VI I I- 5 through  VI I 1-8  provide  a summary  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system  and  the  proposed  alternative  concepts 
discussed  in  this  section. 

Ranking  of  Alternatives 

To  identify  an  optimum  system,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rank  the 
alternative  concepts  numerically,  relative  to  the  present  system. 

Exhibit  VIII-9  contains  a list  of  criteria,  along  with  the  number  of 
points  assigned  to  each  factor  to  indicate  its  relative  importance. 

For  example,  mission  responsiveness  is  awarded  the  largest  number  of 
points  (30)  and  is  considered  twice  as  important  as  cost  identifica- 
tion and  reporting.  The  assignment  of  points  to  each  of  the  criteria 
is  highly  subjective.  Each  decision-maker  would  select  his  own  rating 
scale;  however,  it  is  felt  that  these  assigned  values  are  reasonable 
and  that  slight  shifts  in  the  number  of  points  assigned  to  the  criteria 
would  not  alter  basic  conclusions. 

The  relative  impact  of  each  of  the  alternatives  on  the  aforementioned 
criteria  is  assessed  on  a scale  of  -2  to  +2.  That  is,  if  an  alternative 
highly  improves  mission  responsiveness  relative  to  the  present  system, 
it  would  be  awarded  a >2  score.  If  it  causes  a marked  decrease  in 
responsiveness,  it  would  be  awarded  a negative  score  such  as  -2.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  impact  of  an  alternative  on  a criterion  is 
based  upon  potential  rather  than  actual  impact.  For  example,  under 
mission  responsiveness,  the  current  system,  rather  than  representing 
a baseline  of  0,  could  be  assigned  a negative  score,  indicating  that 
the  present  system  capability  is  being  impaired  by  personnel  reductions. 
Similarly,  the  "stovepipe"  to  CE  is  only  potentially  unresponsive. 

In  actual  practice,  effective  liaison  could  be  established  to  improve 
responsiveness.  Therefore,  to  simplify  the  analysis,  only  potential 
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STRENGTHS  AND  UEAKNI 


EAKNESSES  OF  PRESENT 

HTOAewBiT  svsTEH — 


STRENGTHS 

The  system  Is  designed  to  be  1. 
highly  responsive  to  mission 
and  mission  changes. 

Installation  commanders  can  2. 
balance  Installation  re- 
sources for  RPMA  and  other 
BASOPS  to  accomplish  mission 
objectives.  3. 

System  Is  In  place  and  func- 
tioning. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


• WEAKNESSES 

Efficient  allocation  of  total 
Anqy  resources  Is  difficult 
to  attain. 

It  Is  difficult  to  measure 
system  performance  Army- 
wide. 

There  Is  a lack  of  long-term 
Incentives  for  preservation 
of  Anay  assets. 

Top-level  management  respon- 
sibility Is  fragmented. 

Decentralization  philosophy 
requires  large  FE  overhead 
staff  at  Installations. 

Trends  In  personnel  reductions 
are  reducing  system  capacity. 
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STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  OF  "STOVEPIPE"  TO  HACOM 


STRENGTHS 


WEAKNESSES 


The  system  protects  RPMA  finan- 
cial resources  from  reprogram- 
ming into  mission  or  other  base 
operating  activities. 

The  system  provides  an  opportunity 
for  improved  allocation  of  resources 
within  MACOM's. 


1.  Installation  commander  loses  control 
of  RPMA  resources  and  ability  to  set 
priorities. 


2.  Potentially  less  responsive  to  cus 
tomers. 


3.  Overall  technical  direction  for  FE 
activities  should  improve. 


3.  Geographical  distance  between  MACOM's 
and  installations  could  decrease  sys- 
tem responsiveness. 

4.  No  one  functional  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for  Artny-wide  RPMA. 
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STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  OF  "STOVEPIPE"  TO  COE 


STRENGTHS 

1.  The  system  provides  an  op-  1. 
portunity  to  optimize  re- 
source allocation. 

2. 

2.  Technical  direction  Is  In- 
creased. 

3.  There  Is  a clear  line  of  RPHA  3. 
responsibility. 

4.  Career  field  opportunities 

for  FE  are  Improved.  4. 

5.  Existing  geographical  organ- 
ization could  be  used. 

6.  Consolidation  and  contract-  5. 
ing  out  of  FE  services  would 

be  made  easier. 


. WEAKNESSES 

Commanders  lose  control  of 
RPNA. 

The  system  Is  potentially 
unresponsive  to  Installation 
needs. 

Major  changes  In  organization 
and  budgeting  processes  would 
be  required. 

Previous  experience  with  totally 
"stoveplped"  organizations  In 
U.S.  Navy  and  USAREUR  were  re- 
portedly unsuccessful. 

Major  organizational  changes 
are  required. 
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Exhibit  VIII-8 


STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  OF  ENGINEERIHG 


STRENGTHS 


WEAKNESSES 


1.  Initial  working  capital  is 
required. 

2.  Increased  staff  for  accounting 
and  revolving  fund  administra- 
tion would  be  required. 

3.  Major  organization  changes  are 
required. 


1.  The  system  would  provide  for 
integration  of  technical 
guidance  and  execution  of 
RPMA  for  more  efficient 
utilization  of  total 
engineering  resources. 

2.  High  degree  of  financial 
control  and  cost  identifi- 
cation would  be  provided. 

3.  Conmanders  retain  present 
control  over  RPMA  planning 
and  flexibility  in  funds  al- 
location. 


Contracting-out  and  consoli- 
dation of  FE  activities  would 
be  made  easier. 


5.  A cost-conscious  environment 
would  be  created. 


6.  Similar  systems  concepts  are 
coimx)nplace  in  the  private 
sector. 


7.  Existing  geographic  organiza 
tion  could  be  used. 


EWIBIT  VIII'9 


Points 


mstlon  rtsponsivontss 

Efficitnt  sllocstlon  of  RPMA  rtsources 

Tochnicsl  dirtctlon  and  long-tern  incen- 
tives for  RPNB 

Cost  Identification,  reporting,  and  f1 nan 
clal  control 

Adaptability  to  changing  environaent 
.(cbnsolldatlons,  contracting-out.  etc.) 


I^Mcts  are  judged.  Exhibit  VIII-10  shows  the  relative  intact  on 
each  criterion  under  the  three  organizational  alternatives  and  the 
present  syste*. 

Exhibit  VI I I- 11  presents  the  total  point  score  for  each  alternative 
after  applying  the  relative  weights  of  the  individual  criteria.  For 
exanple,  tha  MACOM  "stovepipe”  alternative  produces  a total  of  -30 
points  for  the  nission  responsiveness  criteria,  as  shown.  This  score 
is  a result  of  Multiplying  its  impact  assessment  of  -1  (see  Exhibit 
VIII-10)  by  30,  which  is  the  number  of  points  assigned  to  this  cri- 
terion (as  shown  in  Exhibit  VI I 1-9).  The  scores  of  the  various 
criterion  categories  were  accumulated  similarly  for  each  of  the 
alternatives. 

The  MACOM  "stovepipe"  alternative  achieves  the  lowest  score  of  the 
alternatives  evaluated  because  of  the  negative  impact  on  mission  and 
customer  responsiveness,  with  only  minor  positive  improvements  in 
other  categories.  The  option  of  a "stovepipe"  to  CE  has  positive 
benefits  in  allocation  of  resources  and  overall  technical  direction. 
However,  assessment  of  a substantial  negative  impact  on  mission  respon- 
siveness offsets,  to  a large  degree,  the  positive  attributes  of  this 
concept. 

The  revolving  fund  concept  administered  through  an  engineering  command 
achieves  the  highest  rating  of  the  concepts,  because  of  substantial 
benefits  from  improvements  in  resource  allocation,  technical  direction, 
and  cost  identification  and  control.  These  positive  benefits  more  than 
offset  any  potential  impact  on  mission  responsiveness  resulting  from 
the  loss  of  control  of  RPMA  personnel  resources  by  the  MACOM' s. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  under  this  alternative,  collar  resources 
for  RPMA  would  still  reside  with  the  installation  commander,  so  shifts 
in  mission  objectives  could  be  translated  into  RPMA  objectives  by  alter- 
ing work  priorities.  With  RPMA  personnel  resources  controlled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  expanding  and  reducing  work  load  requirements 
dictated  by  mission  changes  could  be  dealt  with  by  reallocation  of 
personnel  to  ensure  timely  completion  of  work  plans. 

Because  of  the  overall  management  benefits  provided  by  the  engineering 
organization  concept  utilizing  a revolving  fund,  it  is  considered  that 
this  framework  is  the  best  alternative  to  the  present  system. 

Resource  Analysis 

The  initial  part  of  the  evaluation  of  alternatives  analyzed  organization 
concepts  in  terms  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  from  a system  management 
point  of  view.  The  results  of  that  analysis  indicated  that  an  engineer 
coMSMind  utilizing  a revolving  fund  is  superior  to  the  present  command 
management  system  as  a management  approach  for  RPMA.  However,  since 
RPMA  personnel  resources  are  in  fact  declining,  the  revolving  fund 
alternative  must  also  be  demonstrated  to  be  superior  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  utilization  of  resources.  Therefore,  the  coaiparative  personnel 
resource  requirements  of  the  present  Anay  Command  Management  System 
and  the  Engineer  Command  utilizing  a revolving  fund  were  analyzed  in 
detail. 

Presented  in  detail  in  Appendix  C are  the  assumptions,  methodology,  and 
findings  of  an  analysis  of  resources.  The  first  part  of  the  analysis 
identifies  potential  savings  resulting  from  integration  of  the  FE  or- 
ganizations located  in  the  Norfolk,  Virginia  area  and  the  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict field  organization.  From  this  case  study  analysis,  estimates 
were  made  regarding  potential  CONUS-wide  personnel  reductions. 

The  analysis  of  the  Norfolk,  Virginia  area  considered  the  Army  instal- 
lation of  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  Fort  Pickett,  Fort  Lee  and  Fort  Eustis,  as 
well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Norfolk  district  and  field  offices. 

As  in  Exhibit  VIII-12,  the  Norfolk  analysis  identified  potential 
personnel  savings  of  38  spaces. 

As  indicated  in  Exhibit  VI I 1-13,  the  CONUS  analysis  considered  94  major 
Army  installations  and  identified  potential  personnel  reductions  amount- 
ing to  approximately  1,400  spaces.  These  space  reductions  result  from 
improved  use  of  engineering  skills  and  support  personnel. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  evaluation  of  alternatives  for  management  of 
the  Army  Real  Property  Activities,  considering  both  system  management 
criteria  and  resource  requirements,  the  Engineer  Command  utilizing  a 
revolving  fund  is  the  preferred  alternative. 
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IX.  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  BENEFITS 
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Objective  appraisal  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  man- 
agement system  for  RPMA,  as  well  as  analyses  of  the  relative  merits  of 
alternative  organization  concepts,  indicate  that  greater  integration 
of  RPMA  management  and  execution  is  needed.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
integration  be  accomplished,  in  part,  by  alignment  of  the  facilities  en- 
gineering organization  within  the  Corps  of  Engineers  division/district 
structure.  To  ensure  proper  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  installa- 
tion commander,  this  organization  should  be  established  within  the  frame- 
work of  a revolving  fund  for  the  provision  of  essential  services. 

It  is  recognized  that  a number  of  factors  need  to  be  considered  as  the 
Army  decides  upon  the  recommended  course  of  action.  Because  of  the  im- 
portant interrelationships  of  RPMA  with  these  factors,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  that  analysis  and  recommendations  of  the  study  are  understood 
and  interpreted  in  the  broader  context,  the  following  critical  factors 
that  must  be  considered  in  any  proposed  major  realignment  of  RPMA  manage- 
ment have  been  identified: 

• Interrelationship  of  RPMA  to  Total  Army  Objectives  --  Optimiz- 
ing  RPMA  without  adversely  affecting  Army  objectives  of  troop 
deployment,  mobilization,  training,  readiness,  and  quality 

of  life  support  is  not  only  difficult  but  most  likely  unwar- 
ranted. On  the  other  hand,  some  compromise  is  required.  It 
is  necessary  for  RPMA,  as  a part  of  RPMS,  to  interact  with 
total  Army  objectives  to  achieve  long-term  goals. 

• Philosophy  of  ACMS  --  The  Army  philosophy  and  tradition  of  man- 
agement whereby  maximum  authority  is  decentralized  to  the  in- 
stallation commanders  is  in  conflict  with  the  identified  opti- 
mum alternative.  Undoubtedly,  commanders  may  resist  this  con- 
cept as  they  have  "stovepipes"  which  have  been  installed  for 
management  of  installation  commissaries,  data  processing,  medi- 
cal services,  etc.  All  of  these  functions,  once  managed  by 
commanders,  have  ‘leen  removed  from  their  control  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons  as  those  set  forth  relative  to  RPMA.  The  re- 
commended concept  bridges  the  gap  between  the  commander's  loss 
of  control  of  RPMA  in  a "stovepipe"  organization  and  the  pre- 
sent decentralized  system  by  utilization  of  a revolving  fund 
concept  whereby  the  responsibility  for  programming  and  budget- 
ing of  dollar  resources,  together  with  priority- setting,  re- 
mains with  the  installation  commander. 

• Ongoing  Changes  In  RPMA  --  OCE  headquarters  realignments,  cur- 
rent  policy  studies  impacting  RPMA,  and  actions  taken  on  Phase 
I recommendations  should  be  assessed  after  a "settling  in"  per- 
iod, to  determine  what  future  changes  are  required  and  at  what 
pace  these  changes  can  be  implemented.  Better  operating  sys- 
tems for  RPMA  are  necessary  to  improve  management's  ability  to 
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nake  future  decisions.  Systeias  such  as  IFS  may  require  modi- 
fication to  make  them  supportive  of  facili titles  engineering 
needs. 

• Difficulty  in  Undertaking  Major  Organizational  Changes  — The 
Andy's  RPMS  constitutes  a complex  and  diverse  system.  Plan- 
ning, executing,  and  controlling  these  activities  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  accordingly  present  significant  management  chal- 
lenges. As  a result  of  the  complexity  and  the  magnitude  of 
change  required  to  implement  the  recommended  concept,  realign- 
ment of  management  functions  will  require  detailed  planning 
and  cautious  implementation. 


( 


• Attitudes  and  Capabilities  of  CE  — The  ultimate  responsi- 
bility  for  executing  RPMA  will  clearly  rest  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  facilities  engineering  function  has  tradi- 
tionally not  had  the  same  status  of  professionalism  as  other 
Corps  functions.  Relationships  between  the  FE  staffs  and  the 
districts  are  sometimes  less  than  satisfactory.  Therefore, 
some  division/district  personnel  may  not  feel  the  commitment  | ^ 

needed  for  effective  management  and  execution  of  RPMA. 

In  addition,  the  management  capabilities  necessary  to  direct 
this  challenging  function  in  a responsive  manner  will  need  to 
be  developed.  Neither  the  Corps  of  Engineers  nor  any  other 
DA  organization  currently  has  the  capability  to  perform  this 
important  activity  on  an  Army-wide  basis  without  some  manage- 
ment and  organizational  modifications. 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  alternatives  indicate  that  the  best  ap-  , 
p roach  to  the  management  of  the  Army's  real  property  activities  is  to  es- 
tablish a revolving  fund  and  assign  RPMA  performance  responsiblity  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  organizational  change  should  be  undertaken  in 
a well -planned  and  orderly  manner.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
five-year  implementation  strategy  be  adopted.  This  strategy  should  pro- 
vide the  Army  with: 
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e The  time  necessary  to  improve  operating  systems  so  as  to  en- 
hance support  and  provide  management  with  meaningful  data  on 
which  to  base  future  decisions. 

• A clear  strategy  for  planning  the  orderly  transition  to  the 
recommended  structure. 

e A means  of  testing  the  basic  elements  of  the  recommended  con- 
cept, including  the  expanded  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  RPMA. 
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Organization  Concept 


The  organization  structure  recomnended  for  RPNA  In  the  krmy  Is  an  Engin- 
eering Command  comprised  of  a consolidated  facilities  engineering  organi- 
zation and  Corps  of  Engineers  field  offices  reporting  to  the  districts 
and  divisions.  As  illustrated  In  Exhibit  IX-1,  there  would  be  a dedi- 
cated FE  work  force  at  each  Installation.  This  group  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  recurring  maintenance  activities. 


Facilities  Engineer 


The  Installation  FE  is  to  provide  services  of  a day-to-day  nature,  re- 
porting to  the  appropriate  district  engineer  and  receiving  technical 
support  from  district  staff.  The  FE  would  become  the  installation's 
single  point  of  contact  for  all  new  construction  and  real  property  ac- 
quisition. Normally,  the  FE  would  be  appointed  a contracting  officer's 
representative  by  the  district  engineer. 


The  FE  would  be  responsible  to  the  district  engineer  for  all  construc- 
tion, O&M,  and  real  property  activities  taking  place  in  his  area  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  would  receive  support  from  the  functional  staff  in 
the  district  as  work  load  dictates.  In  addition  the  installation  staff 
would  include  a limited  complement  of  engineering  and  management  per- 
sonnel to  perform  design  and  management  analysis  required  for  recur- 
ring operations.  Permanent  engineering  staff  at  the  installation 
would  be  responsible  for  performing  the  following; 


Operation  of  utility  plants. 


Maintenance  of  grounds,  buildings,  surface  areas,  and  utility, 
systems. 


Design  and  execution  of  minor  construction  and  alteration 
projects  within  the  design  capability  of  the  in-house  staff. 


Execution  of  specific  repair  and  maintenance  projects  within 
the  design  capability  of  the  in-house  staff. 


Inspection  of  contracted  services  awarded  through  local  pro- 
curement for  services  such  as  custodial,  refuse  collection, 
etc. 


Execution  of  the  Installation's  energy  conservation  program. 


Identification  of  installation  requirements  for  repair,  main- 
tenance, operations,  and  minor  and  new  construction. 


Identification  of  excess  real  property. 
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• Design  reviews  for  new  construction. 

e Installation  acceptance  of  new  and  rehabilitated  facilities, 
e Maintenance  and  repair  of  housing  units. 

a Coordination  and  supervision  of  active  and  reserve  units  per- 
forming RPMA  projects. 

CE  Districts 

Initially  only  the  districts  and  divisions  that  presently  perform  mili- 
tary construction  missions  would  become  totally  responsible  for  RPMS  ex- 
ecution activities  at  the  installation  level.  Over  time,  all  districts 
should  be  brought  into  the  RPMS  management  and  execution 
tricts  are  to  have  a deputy  for  military  programs  to  coordinate  RPMS 
activities. 

The  bulk  of  the  design  and  analysis  would  be  accomplished  in  the  dis- 
trict office.  As  a result,  excess  engineering  and  management  personnel 
from  the  existing  FE  organizations  would  be  integrated  into  the  function- 
al staff  of  the  district  or  eliminated. 

Funds  for  the  design  and  execution  of  major  repair/maintenance  and  minor 
construction  projects  by  the  district  would  be  provided  by  the  MACOM  di- 
rectly to  the  district,  once  the  project  had  been  approved  and  funded  at 
the  MACOM  level. 

The  districts  are  to  be  totally  responsible  for  RPMA,  including:  justi- 
fication of  projects  in  the  preproject  stage,  development  of  functional 
and  cost-effective  designs,  and  use  of  life  cycle  costing  to  minimize 
total  fixed  and  recurring  costs  in  major  repair  or  new  construction  pro- 
jects. 

Division  Engineer 

The  division  engineer  would  normally  be  provided  with  two  deputies 
one  for  military  programs  to  oversee  military  construction  and  RPMA, 
and  one  for  civil  works  programs. 

OCE 

The  role  of  OCE  in  the  recommended  structure  includes  these  additional 
functions: 

e Management  of  the  entire  RPMA  program  through  its  divisions/ 
districts. 
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• Allocation  of  all  personnel  resources. 

e Technical  review  of  special  RPMA  projects. 

e Technical  review  of  RPMA  services  performed  by  districts  for 
installations. 

Staff  Engineer 

In  a few  instances  (e.g. , exceptionally  large  installations),  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  installation  commander  to  retain  a staff  engin- 
eer to  serve  as  a professional  adviser  to  the  commander  and  his  staff. 
Functional  responsibilities  of  the  staff  engineer  are  detailed  below: 

e Serving  as  staff  adviser  to  the  installation  commander. 

e Assisting  the  commander  with  planning,  programming,  and  bud- 
geting for  all  RPMA,  including  that  for  bachelor  housing, 
which  is  presently  done  by  the  FE. 

e Setting  priorities  for  major  work  orders  and  requests. 

e Acceptance  of  finished  work. 

e Liaison  with  the  FE. 


Management  Process 

The  recommended  concept  considers  the  philosophy  of  the  Army  Command 
Management  System  by  leaving  responsibility  for  identification  of  re- 
quirements, programming,  and  budgeting  under  the  authority  of  the  in- 
stallation commander.  Execution  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Corps.  It  accomplishes  this  through  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a revolving  fund.  The  revolving  fund  allows  the  FE  to  perform  RPMA 
services  for  the  installation  under  contract  to  the  installation  or, 
under  order  of  the  installation,  to  compute  the  cost  of  performance, 
and  to  bill  the  installation  accordingly.  As  bills  are  paid,  the  FE's 
revolving  fund  is  reimbursed  for  these  services.  In  effect,  it  enables 
the  installation  commander  to  determine  what  shell  be  done  and  when, 
but  leaves  performance  to  be  managed  by  engineers  skilled  in  the  tech- 
niques of  operations  and  maintenance.  The  management  process  is  il- 
lustrated in  Exhibit  IX-2. 

Revolving  Fund  Characteristics 

Revolving  funds  or  working  capital  funds  have  been  in  use  for  over  30 
years.  Separate  funds  have  been  established  for  each  of  the  military 
services.  These  funds  are  generally  referred  to  as  industrial  funds 
within  DOD.  Under  this  concept,  activities  using  revolving  funds  are 
provided  with  initial  working  capital  to  finance  the  cost  of  producing 
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goods  or  services.  Subsequently,  the  activity  bills  Its  custoners  for 
the  services  performed  and  Is  reimbursed  by  the  customers  from  their 
various  appropriations  sources.  Exhibit  IX-3  Illustrates  this  process 

Costs  passed  on  to  the  customer  normally  consist  of  general  operating 
expenses  and  overhead.  Including  civilian  salaries,  supplies,  travel 
costs,  utility  costs,  and  maintenance  costs. 

Various  types  of  activities  are  currently  financed  by  DOO  Industrial 
or  revolving  funds;  these  Include  shipyards,  arsenals,  depots,  public 
works  services,  publication  and  printing  services,  communications, 
clothing  manufacturing,  and  various  transportation  services.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Engineers  has,  since  1954,  successfully  operated  a 
revolving  fund  which  Is  tailored  to  water  resource  development  and 
operations. 

There  are  also  a number  of  revolving  funds  In  other  Federal  agencies. 
These  funds  are  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  ranging  from  loan  man- 
agement to  operation  of  a manufacturing  plant.  Some  of  the  funds  are 
described  below: 


e Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  - revolving  fund 
established  In  1955  and  capitalized  at  $175,000,000  for  pay- 
ment of  costs  Incurred  In  Section  236  housing  projects. 

e Department  of  Transportation  - aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
revolving  fund  established  In  1958. 

e Veterans  Administration  - loan  guarantee  revolving  fund  cap! 
tall  zed  at  $1.3  billion. 


e Veterans  Administration  - direct  loan  revolving  fund  capital 
Ized  at  $1.6  billion. 


e General  Services  Administration  - William  Langer  Jewel  bear- 
ing plant  revolving  fund,  established  In  1970. 

Basic  advantages  of  using  revolving  funds  Include  the  following: 

a Attention  Is  focused  on  costs,  resulting  In  more  disciplined 
budgeting  and  financial  control. 

e Customers  consider  cost  In  developing  requirements. 

e The  Incentives  and  flexibility  which  are  provided  make  ac- 
tivities with  such  funds  more  efficient  and  productive. 

e A higher  degree  of  cost-consciousness  among  managers,  em- 
ployees, and  customers  Is  promoted. 


PROPOSED  MANAGEMENT  PROCESS 


II  • The  customer  retains  control  over  the  level  of  service  de- 

, sired,  as  well  as  the  priorities. 

1 The  buyer-seller  relationship  Imposed  by  revolving  funding  encourages 

I Improvement  of  efficiency.  Since  customers  receive  bills  for  services 

I provided,  they  are  forced  to  consider  costs  In  establishing  their  re- 

^ quirements.  In  most  cases,  customers  do  not  have  the  option  of  procur- 

ing services  elsewhere,  but  they  can  compare  prices  with  other  instal- 
lations and  outside  sources.  This  can  lead  to  pressures  on  the  seller 
to  be  more  productive. 

I The  benefits  of  a buyer-seller  relationship  have  not  been  completely 

documented,  but  DOD  officials  have  indicated  that  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  customers  tend  to  examine  their  requirements  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  more  carefully  under  revolving  funding.  The  Navy  has 
reportedly  experienced  approximately  a 10%  reduction  in  total  discre- 
tionary requirements  after  revolving  funds  were  established  for  RPMA. 

Managers  of  organizations  with  revolving  funds  can  evaluate  efficiency 
‘ and  personnel  performance  through  their  cost  accounting  system.  Ele- 

ments of  overhead  can  be  more  easily  Identified  and  controlled  than 
j In  direct-funded  organizations. 

I 

j Although  patterned  after  systems  used  In  the  private  sector,  revolv- 

' Ing  fund  activities  are  subject  to  the  same  personnel  constraints  as 

' other  defense  agencies.  Thus,  the  ability  of  managers  to  adjust  their 

staff  levels  to  work  load  requirements  is  limited  by  statutory  regula- 
tions. 

DOD  has  proposed  that  activities  with  revolving  funds  be  permitted  to 
[ use  financial  controls  for  managing  staff  levels.  This  concept  has 

I been  tested  at  a few  activities  with  mixed  results,  although  GAO  con- 

I cuded  that  positive  benefits  were  realized.  However,  Congress  is  re- 

I luctant  to  lift  personnel  restrictions  from  such  organizations,  since 

it  believes  that  these  ceilings  are  an  effective  method  of  control  on 
defense  spending. 

I 

‘ An  aspect  of  revolving  funding  of  activities  which  has  historically 

caused  problems  is  the  establishment  of  rates  for  performance  of  ser-  I 

vices.  Where  frequent  price  adjustments  become  necessary  because  of 
unforeseen  changes  in  work,  inflation,  or  material  costs,  the  provi- 
sion of  services  becomes  a cost-reimbursable  contract,  resulting  in 
elimination  of  incentives  to  control  costs.  Presently,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  keep  rates  stable  throughout  the  budget  year  by  means 
of  implementing  a rate  stabilization  program. 

Mechanics  of  an  RPMA  Revolving  Fund 

The  RPMA  revolving  fund  is  to  be  capitalized  separately  and  managed 
and  controlled  by  OCE  with  sub-accounts  administered  by  CE  districts 
In  support  of  CONUS  Army  installations.  Each  facilities  engineering 
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organization  at  an  Installation  would  utilize  a revolving  fund  and 
report  to  Its  appropriate  CE  district  for  technical  and  administra- 
tive control. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  currently  uses  a revolving  fund  accounting 
system  approved  by  GAO  for  Its  water  resource  development  and  opera- 
tion program.  It  may  be  feasible  to  utilize  this  system  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  RPMA  funding. 

The  RPMA  revolving  fund  is  to  apply  only  to  the  delivery  of  services 
to  the  Installation.  These  consist  primarily  of  recurring  services 
and  the  maintenance  and  repairs  required  to  maintain  base-essential 
operations.  Major  repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction  pro- 
jects would  not  necessarily  be  processed  through  the  fund,  but  would 
be  executed  by  the  district  engineer  and  reimbursed  by  the  MACOM.  The 
costs  for  recurring  RPMA  services  are  to  be  billed  to  the  customers. 
Including  the  installation  commander  and  Installation  tenants,  on  a 
routine  basis.  Payments  for  services  rendered  by  the  post  facilities 
engineering  organization  are  to  be  made  by  customers  into  the  revolv- 
ing RPMA  fund. 

It  is  anticipated  that  much  of  the  accounting  and  billing  required  by 
the  use  of  revolving  funds  can  be  centralized  at  the  district  level. 

Characteristics  of  the  revolving  fund  should  Include  the  following: 

• Individual  FE  organizations  should  establish  billing  rate 
structures  for  services  performed,  using  direct  labor  and 
material  costs  and  applied  overhead  rates  per  cost  center 
as  the  basis.  The  rates  are  to  be  approved  at  district 
level  and  reviewed  at  division  level. 

• Installation  FE  organizations  are  to  use  engineering  perfor- 
mance standards  to  establish  rates,  where  applicable. 

, • A rate  stabilization  program  Is  to  be  utilized. 

^ • District  management  Is  to  require  productivity  reports  from 

' each  facilities  engineering  activity  in  its  jurisdiction  and 

resolve  any  rate  or  performance  discrepancies. 

• All  personnel  resources  in  RPMA  activities  using  revolving 
funds  are  to  be  controlled  by  OCE  in  compliance  with  the 
Army  personnel  system. 

• District  management  is  to  have  authority,  upon  approval 
from  OCE,  to  transfer  personnel  between  facilities  engi- 
neering organizations  within  their  district  so  as  to  bal- 
ance personnel  and  skills  with  work  loads  or  to  adjust  per- 
sonnel levels  up  or  down  when  work  loads  so  dictate. 
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Facilities  engineers  should  be  assigned  a core  of  perma- 
nent employees  and  utilize  temporary  workers  where  feasible 
to  accommodate  seasonal  and  peak  work  loads. 


• The  facilities  engineering  supply  function  should  operate 
as  at  present,  except  that  all  supplies  ordered  by  the  FE 
are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  supply  system  by  the  RPMA  fund 
and  subsequently  charged  back  to  customers. 

• Costs  for  military  salaries  are  not  to  be  included  in  cus- 
tomer charges,  initially. 

• Billing,  accounting,  financial  controls,  and  reporting  are 
to  be  centralized  as  much  as  possible  at  the  district  level. 


• The  FE,  in  liaison  with  the  installation  staff  engineer,  is 
to  be  responsible  for  identification  of  funding  requirements 
needed  to  support  base  RPMA  requirements.  The  FE  should  ad- 
vise all  customers  of  RPMA  costs  for  inclusion  into  their  re- 
spective budgets,  otherwise  they  will  have  difficulty  in  es- 
timating and  programming  costs. 


• RPMA  involving  family  housing  can  be  performed  as  at  present, 
with  payments  processed  through  the  revolving  fund. 

To  implement  the  RPMA  revolving  funding  concept,  an  initial  capitaliza- 
tion requirement  equivalent  to  3 or  4 months  of  the  total  annual  recur- 
ring RPMA  budget  may  be  required.  The  total  increase  in  staff  required 
to  administer  and  manage  the  RPMA  revolving  fund  is  not  expected  to  be 
sizable,  since  much  of  the  budgeting  and  cost  accounting  activity  is 
already  in  existence.  With  increased  use  of  data  processing  equipment 
and  centralization  of  accounting  functions,  the  net  overall  increase  in 
staff  should  be  more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  gained  through  having 
a more  cost-sensitive  and  controllable  RPMA  program. 

Reserve  Centers 

The  35  installation  FE's  providing  RPMA  services  to  the  Reserve  Centers 
would  be  performing  the  work  under  a single  command.  This  realignment 
should  assist  in  providing  support  to  the  Reserves.  Flow  of  funding  for 
OMAR  would  be  as  shown  in  Exhibit  IX-4.  Assuming  the  Army  assigns  the 
416th  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command  the  mission  of  conducting  annual  con- 
dition surveys  of  all  Reserve  Centers  and  submits  their  efforts  to  the 
corresponding  district,  the  FE's  should  be  able  to  schedule  their  work 
loads  to  make  maximum  use  of  available  resources. 

The  FE's  would  be  able  to  utilize  the  annual  inspection  efforts  to  pre- 
pare annual  and  long-range  maintenance  and  repair  plans  and  programs  for 
each  center.  The  budgets  and  programs  would  be  prepared  by  the  FE's,  re 
viewed  by  the  districts,  and  forwarded  to  FORSCOM  for  assembly  into  the 
OMAR  annual  program.  These  condition  surveys  would  become  the  corner- 
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stone  of  a sounder  budget,  program,  and  allocation  process  for  RPMA  at 
the  various  Reserve  Centers.  These  changes,  along  with  those  contained 
In  the  Phase  I report,  should  enhance  RPMS  support  to  the  Reserves. 


Benefits 

Implementaclon  of  the  recommended  management  structure  and  process  for 
RPMA  would  provide  the  Army  with  a number  of  significant  benefits. 

These  benefits  Include  the  following: 

• Concentrated  management  of  the  facilities  assets  of  the  Army 
through  an  Integrated  functional  command  would  be  achieved. 

RPMS  becomes  a fully  Integrated  system  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

• More  cost-consciousness  would  be  attained  by  utilizing  a re- 
volving fund  concept.  Under  the  present  system,  data  are  not 
available  to  determine  total  system  costs;  under  the  proposed 
concept,  total  costs  will  be  available. 

• The  full  advantage  of  existing  CE  geographic  offices  can  be 
attained.  A "new"  regional  organization  Is  not  required.  A 
field  organization  which  performs  two  of  the  five  RPMS  func- 
tions already  exists.  Most  major  active  military  Installations 
currently  have  Corps  of  Engineers  resident,  project,  or  area 
offices. 

• The  proposed  concept  Is  more  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  Army.  The  ability  to  contract  for  services  on  a 
national  or  regional  basis,  either  single-function  or  multi- 
function, would  be  enhanced. 

• The  existing  technical  capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  be  utilized  in  O&M.  The  Corps  districts  have  design, 
contracting,  and  construction  management  capabilities,  which 
are  the  principal  technical  deficiencies  in  the  facilities 
engineer  organization. 

• Evaluation  of  FE  performance  by  the  Corps  Engineer  Command 
will  tend  to  produce  a career-oriented  facilities  engineer- 
ing promotion  ladder.  The  facilities  engineers  will  become 
members  of  the  engineer  family  and  be  provided  with  career 
paths  from  installation  to  district,  division,  and  OCE.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  civilian  personnel  grade  structure  is 
generally  higher  than  its  FE  counterpart. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  benefits  of  improved  system  management  result- 
ing from  implementation  of  the  recommended  concept,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  significant  savings  In  resource  requirements.  Quantification 
of  the  savings  resulting  from  consolidation  of  personnel  resources,  im- 
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proved  cost  identification,  Improved  technical  direction,  and  Integration 
of  the  total  RPMS  are  Identified  and  described  below: 


e Consolidation  of  personnel  resources  - analyses  Indicate  that  i 

Implementation  of  the  recommended  structure  can  be  expected  ' 

to  result  In  savings  of  approximately  1,406  personnel  spaces 
CONUS-wlde.  This  reduction  Is  due  to  Improved  utilization 
of  engineering  and  support  personnel  resulting  from  consoli- 
dation of  FE  organizations  with  Corps  district  and  field  of- 
fices. These  space  savings  are  comprised  of  888  spaces  from  ' 

engineering  functions  valued  at  approximately  $17,760,000,  as 
well  as  518  support  spaces  valued  at  $9,324,000.  The  detailed 
analysis  of  these  savings  Is  contained  In  Appendix  C.  | 

• Improved  cost  identification  - Navy  headquarters  staff  have  In- 
dicated that  establishment  of  revolving  funds  In  public  works 
centers  has  resulted  In  a reduction  of  approximately  10%  in  dis- 
cretionary requirements.  Under  the  recommended  revolving  fund, 
with  an  average  CONUS  FE  budget  of  approximately  $10  million 
and  assuming  that  20%  of  the  budget  Is  discretionary  in  nature, 
savings  of  $200,000  per  installation  or  $18,800,000  CONUS-wlde 
could  be  expected. 

• Improved  technical  direction  - the  Improved  technical  direction 
for  O&M  and  RPMA  will  Impact  the  very  Important  area  of  contract- 
ing. The  expanded  contracting  capability  of  the  consolidated  or- 
ganization should  provide  more  effective  contract  administration 
and,  more  Importantly,  expanded  opportunities  for  regional,  area, 
and  national  contracting.  The  average  installation  has  contracts 
amounting  to  approximately  $7,500,000  (excluding  utilities  con-' 
tracting).  Assuming  a 5%  to  10%  reduction  in  contract  costs  due 
to  improved  contracting,  there  is  potential  for  from  $125,000  to 
$250,000  per  Installation  or  $11,750,000  to  $23,500,000  CONUS- 
wlde. 

• Integration  of  RPMS  - probably  the  most  Important  benefit,  but 

also  the  most  difficult  to  quantify,  is  the  potential  for  sav-  ' 

ings  due  to  true  life  cycle  management.  The  O&M  costs  over  a ’ 

40-year  life  normally  exceed  construction  cost  by  a multiple  j 

of  4.5.  Therefore,  with  an  annual  military  construction  budget  j 

of  $700  million,  the  average  annual  projected  O&M  costs  would  ] 

be  $78,750,000.  If  through  better  life  cycle  management  O&M  j 

costs  can  be  reduced  by  only  5%,  there  is  the  potential  for  : 

savings  of  $3,938,000  annually.  This  estimate  is  very  con- 
servative, in  that  the  true  O&M  costs  in  the  later  years  of  a 
building's  life  would  be  significantly  greater.  i 

Therefore,  implementation  of  the  recommended  concept  would  provide  the 
Army  with  the  potential  for  annual  savings  of  approximately  1,406  per-  i 

sonnel  spaces  and  $61,572,000  - $73,322,000.  The  potential  savings  are  j 

summarized  In  Exhibit  IX-5.  ^ 


Exhibit  IX  - 5 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  COST  BENEFITS 


DOLLARS 


SPACES 


• CONSOLIDATION  OF  PERSONNEL 
RESOURCES 


Reduction  In  Engineering 
Spaces 

Reduction  In  Support 
Spaces 

IMPROVED  COST  IDENTIFICATION 


10%  Reduction  In 

"Discretionary" 

Requirements 


IMPROVED  TECHNICAL 


5%  - 10%  Reduction  In 
Contracting  Costs 

t INTEGRATION  OF  RPMS 


5%  Reduction  In  Life 
Cycle  Costs 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  SAVINGS 


NOTES 


Valued  at  $20,000  each 


Valued  at  $18,000  each 


SOURCE:  LESTER  B.  KNIGHT  & ASSOCIATES,  INC 


I‘  During  the  performance  of  this  study,  additional  recommendations  for  sys- 
tem Improvement  that  are  Intended  to  enhance  RPMA  management,  regardless 
of  major  organizational  changes,  were  developed  by  the  study  team.  Some 
of  these  recommendations  apply  to  all  MACOM's;  others  relate  specifically 
I i to  OARCOH  and  are  so  Identified.  Also  Included  In  this  section  are 

I those  recommendations  made  In  the  Phase  I report  that  are  compatible 

! with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  study*  These  additional 

recommendations  are  set  forth  below: 

i 

e Review  the  design  of  the  Integrated  Facility  System  to  ensure 
I that  It  adequately  meets  the  management  needs  of  the  RPMS. 

i This  review  should  be  directed  toward  simplification  of  re- 

j port  generation,  reduction  of  data  requirements,  and  Improve- 

’ ment  of  Its  compatibility  with  other  information  systems, 

i 

I e Redefine  RPMA  to  Include  all  programs  for  maintenance  and 

- operation  of  Army  real  property,  specifically  such  prograns 

i as:  722896,  728011,  OSHA,  RDT  & E,  FH,  PAA,  and  BMAR. 

' e Streamline  existing  contracting  procedures: 
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Develop  specific  DA  guidelines  as  to  which  functions  are 
to  be  contracted. 

Develop  detailed  specifications  for  contract  functions. 

. _ Consolidate  specification  writing  at  districts  or  lead 
Installations,  to  reduce  administrative  work  loads. 


Evaluate  alternative  methods  of  contracting  for  multiple 
functions  at  an  Installation  or  for  single  functions  at 
several  Installations. 

Develop  service  contracts  that  relate  contractor  profits 
to  performance  as  in  the  case  of  GOCO  plants. 
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e Designate  the  FE  as  the  contracting  officer's  representative 
(COR). 

e Develop  a set  of  performance  evaluation  factors  for  consistent 
use  by  all  MACOM's. 

e Remove  restrictive  regulatory  and  statutory  provisions. 

Reduce  engineering  technical  reporting. 


Relax  constraints  on  minor  construction. 


Reduce  restrictions  on  combining  appropriated  and  non 
appropriated  funds  on  construction  projects. 


e Assign  the  416th  Engineer  Command  responsibility  for  facility 
condition  inspections  to  Army  Reserve  Centers  and  inactive 
Army  installations,  where  feasible. 

e Remove  the  $500  limitation  on  incidental  improvements  to  FH 
units.  Redefine  authority  limits  for  FE  to  a higher  level. 

a Improve  the  Annual  Work  and  Resource  Management  Plans,  and 
consolidate  the  plans  into  one  document  in  greatly  summar- 
ized and  shortened  form  (perhaps  no  more  than  10  to  15  pages 
for  each  installation).  The  plan  should  show  total  require- 
ments only,  without  regard  to  funding  status.  The  planned 
work  load  should  be  separated  into  the  portions  expected  to 
be  performed  by  installation  forces  and  by  contract.  Avail- 
able or  nonscheduled  planned  time  for  standing  operation  or- 
ders, service  orders,  and  individual  job  crders  should  be 
shown.  Planned  contract  items  and  supplies  should  also  be 
identified  separately. 


DARCOM 

Although  DARCOM  presently  has  a highly  complex  system  for  delivery  of 
RPMA  services  through  the  Army  Industrial  Fund,  numerous  deficiencies 
in  the  present  system  exist,  as  outlined  in  Section  VII.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  existing  system  and  the  general  lack  of  documenta 
tion  of  the  functional  mechanics  of  the  system,  there  is  a temptation 
to  treat  DARCOM  as  a special  case,  immune  from  the  major  organizational 
recommendations  made  for  FORSCOM  and  TRADOC. 

< However,  the  major  organizational  recommendations  presented  in  this  re- 

port can  be  adapted  to  DARCOM.  The  recommended  concept  should  be  fea- 
sible in  DARCOM,  although  implementation  can  be  expected  to  take  longer 
because  of  the  interfaces  required  between  the  proposed  RPMA  system  and 
I the  DARCOM  integrated  BASOPS  management  structure. 

Consolidated  RPMA  management  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  recom- 
mended as  a long-term  objective  for  DARCOM.  Other  recommendations 
specific  to  DARCOM  include: 

e Aggressive  action  should  be  taken  to  consolidate  DARCOM  pro- 
duction, rebuild,  and  supply  requirements  in  as  few  facili- 
ties as  possible,  to  minimize  0^  requirements  for  active 
facilities. 

e Direct  funding  of  remaining  underutilized  plant  capacity  is 
recommended  (after  capacity  consolidations  have  taken  place) 
to  preserve  Army  assets. 
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To  achieve  better  personnel  utilization,  production  equip- 
ment maintenance  should  be  performed  by  the  FE  division  at 
depots  and  arsenals  where  feasible. 
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OUTSIDE  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  (OCONUS)  j 

The  recommended  concept  described  in  this  report  applies  only  to  those 
commands  and  installations  in  the  Continental  United  States  and  Alaska. 

Review  of  the  RPMA  process  in  OCONUS  indicated  that  realignment  to  an 

Engineer  Command  organization  for  RPMA  is  not  warranted.  ^ 

The  following  paragraphs  briefly  describe  the  rationale  for  recommend-  I 

ing  that  the  Engineer  Command  concept  not  be  implemented  for  OCONUS. 

United  States  Army.  Japan  (USARJ)  - The  United  States  Army  in  Japan  was 
established  in  1957  and  became  a subordinate  command  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Pacific  in  1960.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment, the  Government  of  Japan  provides  the  land  and  facilities  required 
by  USARJ.  During  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  presence  in 
Japan  has  been  decreasing.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  district  personnel  com- 
plement has  been  reduced  to  86  (the  smallest  in  the  Corps),  with  work  load 
also  diminishing  rapidly.  Since  the  Corps  district  may  be  phased  out  in 
a few  years,  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  assign  RPMA  responsibility 
in  Japan  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Eighth  United  States  Army  ^EUSA)  - In  Korea,  there  is  a Corps  of  Engineers 
district  and  a sizable  military  presence.  However,  the  Army  force  level 
in  Korea  is  decreasing  and  RPMA  requirements  should  decrease  corresponding- 
ly. Therefore,  a reorganization  now  would  be  counterproductive. 

United  States  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  - USAREUR  is  moving  toward  implementa- 
tion  of  a field  Army  deployed  concept.  Under  this  concept,  base  support 
is  to  be  provided  by  contract,  host  nation  support,  or  some  combination  of 
these.  In  addition,  real  property  management  responsibility  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  United  States  Army  Engineer 
Division,  Europe  (EUO)  is  an  operating  division  without  districts.  EJD  pre- 
sently has  a large  work  load  amounting  to  approximately  $410  million  (FY  79). 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  not  recommended  that  the  FE  organizations  in  Europe 
be  realigned  under  the  authority  of  the  EUO.  However,  the  review  of  the 
USAREUR  real  property  management  process  identified  two  major  problem  areas 
that  need  to  be  addressed. 

One  problem  area  is  the  numerous  organization  levels  of  RPMA  management,  re- 
view, and  technical  activities.  The  subordinate  command  level  engineering 
functions  are  equivalent  to  what  would  be  a Major  Subordinate  Command  level 
in  either  FORSCOM  or  TRADOC.  In  addition,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Engi- 
neer in  USAREUR  has  established  the  Installation  Support  Activity,  Europe 
(ISAE).  ISAE  is  to  be  responsible  for:  establishing  supply  policy,  repre- 
senting the  user  when  construction  is  performed  by  EUO,  performing  RPMA 
program  evaluation,  monitoring  energy  programs,  and  providing  technical 
support  to  communities. 
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The  brief  review  of  USAREUR  that  was  conducted  in  this  study  indicated  that 
these  nuMerous  levels  of  organization  are  not  warranted.  It  is  recossnended 
that  the  organization  structure  be  exanined  in  depth  to  ascertain  an  appli- 
cability to  RPMA  in  Europe,  especially  in  light  of  the  trend  toward  increased 
contracting. 

The  second  problen  area  is  that  of  contract  sianageaent.  In  a number  of  sit- 
uations, the  management  of  contracted  functions  has  been  less  than  adequate. 
For  example,  at  Kaiserslautern  where  the  maintenance  of  an  Am^  facility  is 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force,  the  contractor  retained  is  not  subject  to  ade- 
quate performance  specifications.  In  addition,  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
there  may  be  cases  where  work  orders  are  transmitted  directly  from  the  facil- 
ity to  the  contractor  (bypassing  the  Army  and  Air  Force  representatives). 

As  the  Army  expands  its  contracting  under  the  field  Ai^  deployed  concept, 
it  is  important  to  have  in  place  the  necessary  mechanisms  and  personnel  for 
contract  management.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  USAREUR  establish  a 
"model"  community  for  which  all  work  is  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  testing  the  necessary  management  methods,  techniques,  and  concepts. 
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X.  IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY 


Inplementatlon  of  the  recommendations  presented  in  Section  IX  will 
require  substantial  planning  to  bring  about  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  present  ACMS  to  the  proposed  organization  structure.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  Implementation  process  Include  pilot  programs  Involving 
FORSCOM,  TRADOC,  and  DARCOM  participation.  These  pilot  programs  are 
necessary  to  develop  the  detailed  processes,  procedures  and  structures 
of  the  proposed  system.  The  total  Implementation  time  frame  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  five  years. 

To  ensure  successful  Implementation  of  the  recommended  concept,  devel- 
opment of  various  procedures,  policies,  methods,  and  standards  Is 
required.  Specific  Items  of  Importance  Include: 

• Coordination  with  other  changes  In  RPMA  - Changes  taking 
place  In  the  areas  of  expanded  contracting  and  greater  CE 
support  ("One-Stop")  of  RPMA  services  need  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  recommended  system. 

• Assessment  of  Installation  engineering  expertise  - A case-by- 
case analysis  of  the  work  load  and  corresponding  engineering 
expertise  at  each  installation  is  required  to  determine  the 
extent  that  engineering  personnel  In  Engineering  and  Services 
Branch,  Management  Engineering  Systems  Branch,  and  Master 
Planning  Branch  can  be  consolidated  with  appropriate  Corps 

of  Engineers  districts  and  field  offices. 

• Alignment  of  district  and  field  offices  - To  determine  which 
Corps  of  Engineers  districts  are  to  be  utilized  In  the  sup- 
port of  RPMS  to  Installations,  existing  district  work  loads 
and  engineering  capability  In  both  civil  works  and  military 
construction  districts  need  to  be  analyzed.  The  geographical 
dispersion  of  field  offices  relative  to  the  location  of  Army 
installations  and  reserve  centers  need  to  be  reviewed. 

At  district  headquarters  level,  a facilities  engineering 
office  may  be  necessary  to  coordinate  FE  matters  until  the 
existing  functional  staffs  become  oriented  to  and  familiar 
with  FE  requirements,  constraints,  and  procedures.  Two 
deputy  district  engineers  would  be  required  - one  for  civil 
works  programs  and  one  for  military  programs.  At  division 
level,  two  deputy  division  engineers  would  also  be  required  - 
one  for  civil  programs  and  one  for  military  programs.  How- 
ever, division  personnel  would  Interface  with  counterparts 
within  the  OCE  for  RPMS  matters. 

e Modification  of  personnel  system  concept  - The  personnel 
system  would  require  modification  under  the  recommended 
organization.  Currently,  all  personnel  performing  facili- 
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ties  engineering  functions  are  on  the  Installation  TDA's 
and  are  serviced  by  Installation  civilian  personnel  offices 
for  grade  evaluation,  pay,  hiring,  administration,  and 
grievances. 

The  recommended  concept  requires  transfer  of  all  installation 
FE  personnel,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  the  jurisdication 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Therefore,  these  personnel  would 
be  placed  on  the  district  TDA's,  be  serviced  by  the  district 
civilian  personnel  office,  be  paid  centrally  from  the  Corps 
central  payroll  center  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  be  integrated  into 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  data  bank  for  civilian  personnel  career 
fields,  receive  Corps  training  courses,  and  be  managed  by  OCE 
Office  of  Personnel.  Manpower  allocations  and  surveys  would 
be  made  by  the  divisions  and  reviewed  by  OCE.  Exhibit  X-1 
presents  a proposed  personnel  rating  scheme  for  the  recommended 
concept. 

• Establishment  of  RPMA  revolving  fund  - To  establish  a revol- 
ving fund,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  Congressional  approval 
for  the  initial  capitalization.  The  total  capitalization  is 
estimated  at  the  value  of  3 to  4 months  of  expenditures. 
Therefore,  initial  capitalization  requirements  must  be 
estimated  and  justified. 

• Development  of  billing  rates  - A procedure  would  need  to  be 
developed  for  determining  rates  to  be  billed  to  customers. 

Billing  rates  should  be  based  on  fixed  unit  rates  as  much  as 
possible,  to  foster  incentives  for  efficiency  and  overall 
cost  control.'  A rate  stablization  program  restricting 
frequent  rate  adjustments  for  RPMA  services  would  need  to 

be  defined  to  ensure  that  customers'  annual  budgeting  pro- 
cedures for  RPMA  work  would  be  meaningful  and  to  provide 
an  Incentive  for  the  FE  organization  to  perform  services 
at  minimum  cost. 

• Development  of  financial  administration  and  control  procedures  - 
Utilization  of  a revolving  fund  will  require  the  development  of 
financial  procedures  for  cash  management,  including  monitor-ng 
of  accounts  payable  and  receivable.  Billing  procedures,  includ- 
ing billing  format,  frequency,  and  terms  of  payment,  need  to  be 
developed.  Centralization  of  revolving  fund  financial  activities 
should  be  a basic  objective.  An  analysis  to  determine  which 
specific  accounting  functions  are  to  be  performed  at  the  instal- 
lation using  existing  staff  will  be  required.  Centralization  of 
fund  control  at  the  district  level  is  desirable,  and  these  pro- 
cedures, including  reporting  requirements,  need  to  be  identified 
and  developed  so  that  they  will  be  compatible  with  DA  regulations 
concerning  regulation  of  revolving  funds.  Since  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  water  resources  program  currently  uses  a revolving 
fund,  this  fund  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  administration 

of  the  RPMA  fund.  At  a minimum,  the  revolving  fund  experience 
of  civil  works  should  be  drawn  upon  in  the  establishment  of 
RPMA  fund  procedures. 
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Exhibit  X-1 


PROPOSED  RATING  SCHEME 


Recommended  Alternative 

Rated 

Indorsed 

Reviewed 

• 

FE  (Non-DARCOM) 

DE 

Inst.  Cmdr. 

DCE 

• 

FE  (DARCOM) 

Chief  Sup- 

port Serv. 

C/S 

Inst.  Cmdr 

• 

FE  (USAER) 

Unknown 

e 

DE  (MC) 

Div.  Engr. 

DCE 

COE 

a 

DE  (CW) 

Div.  Engr. 

DCE 

A A 

COE 

• 

DE  (MC  & CW) 

Div.  Engr. 

vv  vv 

DCE 

COE 

Current  System 

e 

FE  (Non-DARCOM) 

Chief  of 

Installation 

MACOM 

(Non-USAREUR) 

Staff 

Cmdr. 

e 

FE  (DARCOM) 

Chief  Sup- 

C/S 

nst.  Cmdr. 

port  Serv. 

• 

FE  (USAREUR) 

Unknown 

i # 

DE  (Mil.  Constr.) 

Div.  Engr. 

Dir.  CW 

DCE 

i • 

DE  (CW) 

Div.  Engr. 

Dir.  CW 

DCE 

e 

DE  (CW  & MC) 

Div.  Engr. 

DCE* 

COE 

NOTES:  * Input  from  Directors  MC  & CW 

**  Input  from  Directors  MC,  CW  & FE 
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• Identification  of  facilities  engineering  reporting  require- 
ments - Performance  information  will  be  required  at  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  district  and  division  levels  to  monitor  indivi- 
dual FE  organizations.  It  is  expected  that  maximum  use  of 
IFS  will  be  made  to  monitor  installation  work  loads,  person- 
nel utilization,  and  other  parameters  to  provide  district 
engineering  management  with  meaningful  information  for  con- 
trolling RPMA.  Development  of  new  reports  and  revision  of 
existing  IFS  reports  and  report  distribution  may  be  required. 

• Development  of  contracting  policies  and  guidelines  - To 
facilitate  efficiency  of  FE  operations,  OCE  should  issue  pol- 
icy guidelines  concerning  contracting  for  services.  Procedures, 
guidelines,  and  detailed  contract  specifications  identifying 
which  services  are  applicable  for  contracting,  and  when  con- 
tracting is  warranted,  should  be  developed.  Procedures  and 
specifications  for  contracting  engineering- related  services 
that  afford  FE's  maximum  flexibility  also  need  to  be  defined. 

• Development  of  FE  subsystem  support  - The  interface  between 
the  FE  and  the  installation  needs  to  be  fully  developed  for 
services,  including  communications,  supply,  data  processing, 
medical,  procurement,  etc. 


Implementation  Timetable 

Exhibit  X-2  presents  a proposed  five-year  implementation  schedule  and 
identifies  key  milestones.  The  year  milestones  are  those  that  must  be 
completed  prior  to  field  implementation.  These  milestones  are  des- 
cribed below: 


• DOD  approval  of  concept  - Prior  to  initiating  any  implementa- 
tion action,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  DOD  approval  and 
commitment  regarding  the  recommended  concept. 


I • Congressional  approval  of  capitalization  - As  stated  earlier. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  capitalization  for  a new  revol- 
k ving  fund  is  needed.  However,  depending  upon  the  number  of 

f installations  selected  for  the  pilot  programs  and  the  amount 

^ of  capitalization  required,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  receive 

capitalization  approval  for  the  pilot  programs. 


• Identification  of  pilot  program  sites  - It  is  anticipated 
that  the  pilot  program  sites  will  be  selected  so  as  to 
ensure  involvement  of  FORSCOM,  TRADOC  and  DARCOM  and 
recognition  of  their  unique  operating  environments. 


• Establishment  of  implementation  team  - The  required  personnel 
resources  and  skills  need  to  be  identified  and  an  implementa- 
tion team  established.  At  a minimum,  the  implementation  team 
should  include  CE,  TRADOC,  FORSCOM,  and  DARCOM  personnel.  * 

The  team  should  also  include  a small  administrative  staff. 
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Development  of  a pilot  test  program  procedure  - It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  6 months  will  be  necessary  to  acti- 
vate the  pilot  program  procedures.  Data  collection  and 
reporting  controls  and  procedures  need  to  be  established. 


Conduct  of  pilot  programs  - A minimum  of  18  months  and  up 
to  24  months  is  recommended  for  the  pilot  programs.  This 
time  frame  will  allow  for  operation  over  the  complete  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  cycle. 


Assessment  of  performance  of  pilot  programs  and,  if  necessary, 
modification  of  operating  procedures  - It  is  important  that 
the  pilot  programs  be  objectively  monitored  to  identify  any 
problem  areas.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pilot  program 
monitoring  include  detailed  assessment  of  system  performance. 
This  assessment  would  serve  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  impor- 
tant operating  areas  have  been  fully  considered.  Exhibit 
X-3  contains  a suggested  list  of  factors  to  be  measured  and 
evaluated  during  pilot  program  operations. 


Full-scale  implementation  - Once  pilot  testing  has  been 
completed  and  all  system  components  are  determined  to  be 
functioning  properly,  full-scale  implementation  can.  proceed. 
It  is  estimated  that  complete  implementation  will  require 
2 years. 


1 


The  proposed  implementation  schedule  is  subject  to  timely  decision-making 
regarding  all  major  approval  requirements. 


Exhibit  X-3 


APPENDIX  A 


Installation  Overhead 


This  appendix  presents  an  analysis  of  installation  overhead  within  the 
FE  organization  for  two  sizes  of  installations. 
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INSTALLATION  OVERHEAD 

DA  PAMPHLET  570-551 
STAFFING  GUIDE  FOR  US  ARMY  GARRISONS 


FOOTNOTES  TO  APPENDIX  I 

All  supervisory  and  clerical  employees  except  those  involved  in  direct 
shop  labor,  engineering  design  and  inspection  are  considered  to  be  in 
overhead.  Examples  of  overhead  employees  are  DFAE  office  personnel, 
clerical  and  secretarial  employees,  engineer  resource  management  per- 
sonnel except  for  inspectors,  and  division  and  branch  chiefs  and  shop 
foremen. 

The  small  to  medium  sized  FE  organization  (271  employees)  shown  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  smallest  organization  that  would  have  at  least 
one  foreman  in  the  shops  indicated.  For  this  hypothetical  organiza- 
tion the  following  assumptions  were  also  made. 

1.  Minimum  staffing  levels  are  assumed  in  departments  where  the  man- 
power requirement  is  based  on  square  feet  of  building  space, 
dollar  value  of  projects  processed,  installation  strength,  average 
number  of  line  items,  or  annual  man-hours  spent  on  individual  job 
orders,  etc. 

2.  Additional  supervisory  positions  are  required  in  the  proportions 
given  in  the  staffing  guidelines  for  each  shop,  i.e.  one  additional 
supervisory  position  for  each  17  pavement  maintenance  workers  or 
one  additional  supervisory  position  for  each  10  Engineer  Organiza- 
tional Maintenance  workers. 

3.  No  separate  Hospital  Support  Division  is  required. 

The  large  sized  FE  organization  (672  employees)  was  chosen  to  represent 
a large  FE  organization  that  has  at  least  250  employees  each  in  the 
Buildings  and  Utilities  Divisions.  For  this  hypothetical  organization, 
the  following  assumptions  were  also  made. 

1.  The  assigned  and  attached  military  population  on  post  exceeds 
1,000,  thereby  justifying  an  Engineer  NCO  position  in  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Facilities  Engineering. 

2.  At  least  35,000  annual  work  authorization  documents  must  be  pro- 
cessed by  the  organization. 

3.  At  least  450,000  man  hours  per  year  are  spent  on  individual  job 
orders  at  this  installation. 

4.  The  facility  has  nearly  20  million  square  feet  of  facilities 
which  are  supported  by  the  facilities  engineer. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Installation  Contract 


This  appendix  presents  an  cxanple  of  an  Installation  contract  for  RPMA 
services. 


INSTALLATION  OVERHEAD 

DA  PAMPHLET  570-571  - STAFFING  GUIDE  FOR  US  ARMY  GARRISONS 


FOOTNOTES  (Continued) 

5.  The  facility  engineer  processes  at  least  $12  million  in  projects 
annually. 

6.  The  installation  has  an  authorized  strength  of  at  least  20,000 
personnel . 

7.  The  supply  division  processes  an  average  of  220,000  line  items 
each  month. 

8.  The  major  portion  of  the  custodial  services  required  for  the 
installation  are  performed  by  contract. 


9. 

10. 


Three  fire  companies  are  required  to  provide  fire  protection 
services  to  the  installation. 

Additional  supervisory  positions  are  required  in  the  proportions 
given  in  the  staffing  guidelines  for  each  17  pavement  maintenance 
workers  or  one  additional  suprvisory  position  for  each  10  Engineer 
Organizational  Maintenance  workers. 


11.  No  separate  hospital  support  division  is  required. 
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APPENDIX  C 
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RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 


Background 


This  appendix  presents  a review  of  current  RPMA  and  CE  resource  levels 
and  an  analysis  of  the  potential  impact  on  personnel  resources  result- 
ing from  consolidation  of  FE  and  CE  field  organizations. 

Limited  quantitative  data  are  available  regarding  FE  work  loads,  per- 
sonnel strengths,  and  installation  support  provided  to  the  FE.  Present 
information  systems  differ  among  Army  Commands.  Most  Army  regulations 
and  reporting  requirements  are  orientated  toward  FORSCOM  and  TRAOOC  in- 
stallations. DARCOM  has  many  variations  in  its  management  reporting 
systems  because  of  unique  production,  research,  and  development  mis- 
sions. USAREUR  and  other  overseas  Army  organizations  have  developed 
specific  information  systems  to  support  their  respective  missions. 

As  a result,  determination  of  the  personnel  resources  that  would  be 
required  to  support  RPMA  when  FE  and  CE  organizations  are  consoli- 
dated is  based  on  development  of  a specific  case  study.  The  results 
of  this  case  study  are  used  to  estimate  the  potential  CONUS-wide  im- 
pact of  the  recommended  organization  structure.  The  primary  sources 
of  information  used  in  this  analysis  included: 

• OCE  FY  76  Facilities  Engineering  Annual  Summary  Of  Operations. 

t National  capital  region  consolidation  study. 

• Consolidation  study  of  RPMA  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. 

• Corps  of  Engineers  Performance  Analysis  Management  System 
(CEPAMS). 

• Comptroller  of  the  Army  BASOPS  data  reports. 

• Engineer  form  3018  B and  C. 

• Engineer  form  4265-R. 

• Phase  I study  data. 

• TDA's  of  selected  installations  and  districts. 


i 


i 


• Interviews  with  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel. 

The  case  study  analysis  focused  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict and  the  installations  within  its  military  construction  boundaries. 
In  addition  to  Fort  Eustis,  Fort  Lee  and  Fort  Monroe,  this  area  contains 
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three  sub-instal lations  and  a GOCO  plant.  As  further  described  in  this 
appendix,  consolidation  of  RPMA  into  the  CE  field  organization  provides 
opportunities  for  significant  reductions  in  personnel  spaces  as  the  re- 
sult of  improved  utilization  of  existing  CE  resources. 

Installation  RPMA  Resources 

Information  regarding  the  dollar  values  of  the  J,  K,  L,  and  M accounts 
(4016  subaccounts)  at  each  installation  and  major  command  is  readily 
available.  However,  the  value  of  support  provided  to  the  EE's  through 
other  BASOPS  accounts  is  not  reported  as  such.  The  FE  does  not  have 
information  regarding  costs  for  data  processing  services,  comptroller, 
CPO,  transportation,  M & S equipment,  supply,  maintenance,  etc.  Al- 
though the  information  is  included  in  the  overall  BASOPS  account,  it 
is  not  identified  in  sufficient  detail  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  RPMA  services  at  an  installation. 


Chart  C-1  provides  a summary  of  the  FY  78  OMA  budget  (based  on  Comp- 
troller of  the  Army  report  dated  18  October  1977)  and  indicates  the  FE 
accounts  as  a part  of  the  BASOPS  for  the  major  commands. 

The  facilities  engineering  J,  K,  L,  and  M accounts  represent  44.04% 
($1,139,375,000)  of  the  BASOPS  funding  and  when  H&R  accounts  are  in- 
cluded, it  rises  to  45.12%  or  $1,145,752,000.  Considering  the  J,  K, 

L,  and  M accounts  only,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  installation  commander's 
budget  flexibility  is  restricted,  because  the  J account  for  utilities 
must  be  paid  as  costs  are  incurred,  and  the  Congressional ly  established 
floor  for  the  K and  L, accounts  is  90%  of  the  appropriation  amount.  It 
is  only  in  the  M account  that  funds  compete  with  other  BASOPS  funds. 

Even  there,  the  cost  of  salaries,  training,  temporary  duty,  essential 
custodial  and  garbage  collection  contracts,  in-house  supplies,  etc. 
reduce  funds  flexibility  of  the  installations  commanders.  Therefore, 
the  J,  K,  L,  and  M accounts  are  generally  fenced  as  shown  below. 


Account 


Available 
Amt.  FY  78 
(millions) 


Fenced 


fmi 1 1 ions 


Otherwise  Available 
to  Installation 
Commander 


J 

K 

L 

M 


$ 364.046 

477.652 
36.937 


260.740 
U, 139. 375 


^Assumes  75%  committed 


$ 364.046 

$ 0 

(90%) 

429.887 

47.765 

(90%) 

33.243 

3.694 

(75%) 

195.555* 

65.185 

$1,022,731 

$116,644 

89.76% 

(11.24%) 

Hence,  only  11.2%  of  the  total  FE  budget  is  available  for  realloca- 
tion considering  fixed  costs  and  budgetary  constraints. 


is* 


CHART  C-1 


SUMMARY  OF  FY  1978  OMA  BUDGET 


MAJOR  COMMAND  DIRECT 
OMA  ACCOUNT  


PERCENT 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


A - Audio-Visual  Services 


B - Supply  Operations 


C - Maintenance  of  Materials 


D - Transportation  Services 

E - Laundry  & Dry  Cleaning 
Services 


F - Army  Food  Program 
G - Personnel  Support 


H - Bachelor  Housing  Furnishings 
Support 


J - Operation  of  Utilities 


K - Maintenance  & Repair  of 
Real  Property 


L - Minor  Construction 


M - Other  Engineering  Support 


N - Administration 


P - Data  Processing  Activities 


0 - Army  Commissary  Operations 


R - Installation  Restoration 


The  comptroller  of  FORSCOM  reported  to  the  study  team  that  59%  of 
FORSCOM's  budget  was  required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  civilian 
personnel  at  their  installations  and  that  their  installation  com- 
manders had  flexibility  in  determining  or  allocating  12%  of  the 
funds  allotted  to  them.  The  table  above  validates  the  FORSCOM  in- 
formation regarding  the  limited  flexibility  of  funds  allocation  at 
the  installation  level. 


Available  data  regarding  the  personnel  strengths  of  the  installation 
FE  organization  are  incomplete.  The  data  collected  in  the  Phase  I 
study  were  summarized  at  the  MACOM  level.  Since  not  all  installa- 
tions responded  to  the  Phase  I questionnaires,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  extrapolate  summarized  data  to  determine  the  FE  personnel  comple- 
ment of  a typical  installation. 

In  reviewing  FE  personnel  complements,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  there  are  48,472  civilians  in  the  RPMA  work  force,  only 
27,188  are  in  CONUS  (includes  Alaska  and  Panama  Canal).  The  RPMA 
work  force  located  overseas  is  primarily  comprised  of  non-U. S.  citi- 
zens. 


A summary  of  facilities  engineering  personnel  assigned  to  CONUS  and 
overseas  as  of  30  June  1976  is  shown  in  Chart  C-2. 


The  actual  work  force  of  UONUS  FE  organizations  varies  from  around 
50  to  over  900.  The  total  FE  work  force  in  CONUS  was  28,200  (not 
including  those  in  major  commands,  inactive  and  subordinate  instal- 
lations, and  OCE).  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  94  major  active  in- 
stallations, the  average  FE  work  force  is  about  300.  The  breakdown 
of  the  typical  FE  organization  is  as  follows: 


No.  of 
Personnel 


Function 


Office  of  Director 
Director  of  FE  Administration 
Engineer,  Resource  Management 
Engineer,  Plans  and  Services 
Supply  and  Storage  Division 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Division 
Utilities  Division 
Fire  Protection  Division 


Of  these,  approximately  86  (28%)  are  white  collar  employees  and  the 
remainder  214  (72%)  are  blue  collar  personnel. 

The  FE  receives  support  service  from  the  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems Office  (MISO),  Adjutant  General  (AG),  Comptroller,  Civilian  Per 
sonnel  Office  (CPO),  Supply  Division,  Procurement,  Transportation, 
Movements,  Material  Maintenance  and  Communications,  etc.  Data  col- 


, CHART  C-2 

1 
I 

i 

j PERSONNEL 

I 

j FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED 

' i CONUS  AND  OVERSEAS  AS  OF  30  JUNE  1976  I 


— 

COHHAND 

TOTAL  AT  ACTIVE 
INSTALLATIONS 

— 

ACTIVE  INSTALLATIONS 

J 

TOTAL  AT  INACTIVE 
INSTALLATIONS 

CIVILIAN 

MILITARY 

OFFICERS 

ENLISTEO 

U.S. 

CIVILIANS 

OTHER 

CIVILIANS 

CIVILIAN' 

military 

■■ 

FORCES  COHIANO 

9,525 

150 

75 

19 

8,635 

42 

8 

TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMP 

7,427 

94 

47 

6,903 

1 

ARMY  COtMJNICATIONS  COHO 

515 

6 

3 

515 

OEVMNT  i READINESS  COHO 

91 

AIF 

5,436 

14 

91 

5,436 

11 

GOCO 

2,031 

12 

^9 

2,031 

66 

DMA 

732 

8 

■■ 

732 

32 

1 

ROTE 

675 

4 

2 

2 

675 

TOTAL 

8,874 

38 

19 

19 

8,874 

109 

2 

ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY 

178 

178 

health  services  COWUND 

581 

12 

6 

6 

581 

MILITARY  OIST  OF  WASH 

457 

6 

3 

3 

457 

military  TRAFFIC  MGMT 

300 

300 

18 

OFFICE.  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

27 

27 

U S MILITARY  ACADEMY 

638 

14 

7 

7 

638 

total  CONUS 

28,522 

320 

160 

160 

27,188 

1,334 

170 

10 

OVERSEAS 

ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY 

‘ 168 

2 

1 

1 

5 

163 

EUROPE 

GERMANY 

13,531 

122 

61 

61 

179 

13,352 

SETAF 

217 

4 

2 

2 

3 

214 

NATO  SHAPE 

104 

4 

2 

2 

3 

101 

USAEMHIC 

30 

2 

1 

1 

30 

TOTAL 

13,882 

132 

66 

66 

185 

13,697 

JAPAN 

1,780 

4 

2 

2 

158 

1,622 

BALLISTIC  MSL  DEF  COMO 

KOREA 

4.120 

22 

11 

11 

135 

3,985 

TOTAL  OVERSEAS 

19,950 

160 

80 

80 

483 

19,467 

ARMY-HIDE  TOTAL 



48,472 

480 

240 

240 

27,671 

20,801 

170 

10 

SOURCE;  Page  ZG,  DA  OCE  FY  1976  Facilities  Engineering  Annual  Summary  of  Operations 


lected  in  previous  consolidation  studies  have  indicated  that  an  FE 
organization  that  has  a personnel  complement  of  300  receives  ap- 
proximately 25  to  26  man-years  of  support  from  other  BASOPS  activ- 
ities. These  support  man-years  are  comprised  of  fractions  of  man- 
years,  and  further  calculations  of  these  consolidation  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  total  man-years  of  support  translate  to  approxi- 
mately 17  to  18  identifiable  (or  transferrable)  personnel  spaces. 


CE  Field  Organization  Resources 

The  CE  field  organization  within  CONUS  and  Alaska  includes  36  districts 
and  the  New  England  Division,  which  have  geographical  areas  of  respon- 
sibility for  water  resource  development  and  operations.  Eleven  of  the 
districts  have  both  military  and  civil  works  responsibilities  (Chart 
C-3).  The  CE  field  organization  in  CONUS  also  includes  11  divisions. 
Nine  of  these  divisions  have  two  or  more  districts  under  their  juris- 
diction. Resident  and  special  project  offices  are  located  throughout 
the  districts,  and  are  either  on  or  near  Army  installations. 

The  Huntsville  Division  is  a functional  operating  division  assigned 
specialized  projects  but  without  an  assigned  geographical  area  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  New  England  Division  is  an  operating  division  with- 
out districts  and  is  largely  responsible  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont. 

Projections  of  current  and  projected  work  load  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  presented  in  Chart  C-4.  A closer  examination  by  program 
illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  current  program  by  type  of  work, 
as  shown  in  Chart  C-5,  The  program  as  planned  and  executed  by  the 
field  is  shown  in  Chart  C-6. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  38,124  civilian  personnel  and  over  400 
active  military  personnel  in  his  divisions  and  districts  performing 
civil,  military,  and  postal  construction.  A breakout  by  office  func- 
tion of  the  engineer  division  headquarters  for  those  divisions  with  as- 
signed districts  is  shown  in  Chart  C-7. 

Similarly,  Chart  C-8  provides  a breakout  by  office  function  for  oper- 
ating divisions  without  districts  and  for  the  districts  for  the  divi- 
sions included  in  Chart  C-7. 

Not  included  in  the  two  preceding  charts  are  the  personnel  assigned  to 
five  Corps  of  Engineers  research  laboratories  and  the  three  field  op- 
erating agencies,  including  ESG  and  FESA. 

The  engineering  skills  available  within  the  CE  field  organization  in- 
clude industrial,  civil,  mechanical,  architectural,  and  environmental 
engineering  expertise.  Also  included  in  the  CE  organization  are  the 
full  range  of  support  services  such  as  administrative,  data  process- 
ing, and  financial. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION 
DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES 
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CHART  C4 


WORKLOAD  TRENDS 


MILLIONS 

12.0 


PROJECTED 


ACTUAL 


SAUDI 


SOURCEr  FY  70-79:  ENG  FORMS  3018  b&c 


TOTAL  PROGRAMS 
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FT78  TOT/U.  ESTIWTED  MOWdOW).  IT  COSTS 
(tncludtng  Und  ^ajMinlsI 
K FV  7S 


S Thouundt 


OIVISIORS 

MILITARY 

CIVIL  KORXS 

POtTAL 

TOTAL 

1 

DISTRICTS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

sRRRPTOTM. 

Z.942.S44 

ilaMi 

tigijgW 

HIscolUiwous 

82.071 

52.982 

18.644 

133.697 

Div  Ofc  Exp 

12.997 

59.351 

• 

72,348 

Totsi  Districts 

2.867.476 

2.912.319 

- 

5.779.795 

M 

220.816 

- 

- 

220.816 

HMO 

50.010 

- 

- 

50.010 

USS. 

M 

30 

42 

560.074 

90.181 

246.096 

- 

560.159 

90.211 

246.138 

Nm  Orltsns 

. 

St.  Louis 

• 

98.326 

- 

98.326 

Vicksburg 

13 

125.471 

- 

125.484 

MED 

1.336.522 

- 

- 

1.336.522 

MM 

168.226 

185.623 

- 

353.849 

Kansss  City 

32.972 

123.814 

• 

156.786 

Ooiht 

135.2S4 

61.809 

• 

197,063 

MED 

- 

75,654 

- 

75.654 

M 

215,386 

2ii|61^ 

* 

8sU1anra 

112.541 

115.015 

. 

227.556 

Nm  York 

52.585 

30.041 

- 

82.626 

Norfolk 

50.260 

17.650 

- 

67.910 

FUntdolphls 

68.905 

- 

68,905 

N£0 

64 

230.311 

230.375 

Duffsio 

43.882 

43.882 

ChIcMS 

OotroTt 

€4 

39.008 

39,072 

59.999 

59,999 

Rock  Island 

• 

43,704 

- 

43,704 

St.  Raul 

43.718 

- 

43,718 

M 

46.280 

375.203 

- 

421.483 

Alaska 

44.446 

42,632 

87.078 

Portland 

• 

157.203 

. 

157,203 

Stattia 

1.834 

107,546 

- 

109,380 

Halla  Kalla 

67.822 

• 

67,822 

QUO 

338.048 

- 

338.048 

Huntington 

70,679 

• 

70,679 

LoulsvTila 

• 

101,141 

• 

101.141 

Nashvlllt 

• 

127,013 

• 

127,013 

Pittsburgh 

- 

39.215 

39,215 

POO 

118.462 

24.976 

- 

143.438 

m 

298.099 

375.318 

- 

673.417 

Charlaston 

24,075 

• 

24,075 

Jacksonvlllt 

• 

102,501 

- 

102,501 

Mpblla 

Savannah 

lU.^ 

146, 6M 

- 

303.038 

189.816 

141 p711 

46  p 105 

Kilning ton 

- ' 

53,987 

- 

53.987 

m 

152.278 

197.765 

- 

350.043 

Los  Angolas 

40.524 

65,127 

. 

105.651 

Sacrananto 

107.392 

85.209 

- 

192,601 

San  Francisco 

4.362 

47.429 

- 

51.791 

M 

261.248 

317.736 

- 

578.984 

Albuquargua 
Fort  Itorth 

555 

259.851 

23.204 

81,956 

- 

23.759 

341.807 

Galvaston 

333 

62.718 

63.051 

Lima  Nock 

261 

38.286 

- . 

38.547 

Tulsa 

248 

111.572 

• 

111,820 

NOTE:  ExcTudM  <wrk  by  otbtr  Corps  Instsllstlons.  tncludts  Morfc  for 

otNtr  Corps  InstslUttons.  othtr  GovtnsNnt  sod  Non-OovorPMnt 
Agwcits. 


*For  ptyamt  of  contrsct  clslm  ippUcibls  to  vsrlous  dlstrlcts. 
SOURCE:  ENG  FORMS  3018  b 8 c. 


DIVISION 


SOURCE:  EN6  FORK  426S-R 


DIRECT  8TAPFINQ  RELATIONSHIP 
MUJZAIY  AMD  POSTAL  CIVILIAM  PBRSONHEL 


Although  only  11  districts  In  CONUS  - 30%  - have  bean  formally  assigned 
military  construction  responsibilities  In  certain  geographical  areas, 
all  but  15,  or  60%,  do  some  military  work. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  40%  of  this  work  force  operates  out  of 
area,  project  or  resident  offices,  while  60%  is  located  In  the  cen- 
tral offices.  These  field  offices  are  located  at  or  near  on-going 
Corps  construction  projects,  usually  on  the  site  of  completed  water 
resource  dams,  locks,  reservoirs,  etc.  The  headquarters  elements 
are  usually  located  In  GSA-leased  facilities  located  in  the  major 
cities  In  their  geographical  areas. 

Of  the  total  work  force,  11.8%  are  military  funded  employees  and 
88.2%  are  civil  works-funded.  A further  breakout  of  the  military- 
funded  employees  (1,800)  shows  that  75%  are  located  In  division 
and  district  offices  and  2^  in  the  field.  A corresponding  analy- 
sis of  the  civil-funded  employees  shows  that  almost  half  are  lo- 
cated In  the  field  offices. 


In  summary,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  field  organizations  have  the 
technical  and  administrative  staffs  necessary  to  support  facility 
engineering  services.  Since  field  organizations,  for  the  most  part 
are  located  at  or  near  major  installations,  the  general  organiza- 
tional framework  needed  to  establish  a consolidated  facilities  en- 
gineering organization  Is  available.  In  addition,  on  the  basis  of 
review  of  the  work  load  data  and  Interviews  with  Corps  of  Engineers 
personnel,  the  division/district  organization  has  the  capacity  to 
take  on  some  additional  work  load. 


To  identify  the  potential  savings  available  from  consolidation  of 
the  FE  organizations  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  field  organizations, 
an  analysis  of  the  Norfolk  District  was  performed.  From  the  results 
of  this  analysis,  assumptions  were  made  regarding  potential  CONUS- 
wlde  savings.  The  analysis  did  not  consider  added  staff  for  revolv- 
ing fund  management,  since  It  Is  assumed  that  the  existing  Corps  of 
Engineers  revolving  fund  management  systems  can  be  used  for  the  RPNA 
fund. 


Norfolk  Analysis 


The  Norfolk  engineer  district  Is  assigned  both  military  and  civil 
works  responsibilities  and  Its  staff  Includes  several  area,  resident 
and  project  offices.  Located  within  the  Norfolk  district  boundaries 
are  three  major  Installations,  three  subinstallations,  and  a GOCO 
plant.  Norfolk  area  offices  are  located  at  Fort  Lee,  Fort  Eustls, 
and  the  Radford  Army  Ordinance  Plant.  Real  property  offices  are  lo- 
cated at  Fort  A.  P.  Hill  and  Fort  Pickett.  Although  not  considered 


a large  district,  It  docs  have  the  typical  range  of  skills  (I.e. , 
financial  aanageaent,  personnel  adalnl strati on,  enwlroneental  ex- 
pertise, legal  and  data  processing  knowledge,  and  all  types  of  en- 
gineering disciplines). 

Because  of  data  lleltatlons,  this  analysis  considered  only  the  Fort 
Lee,  Fort  Eustls,  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Fort  Pickett  Installations. 

In  perfonalng  this  analysis,  previous  consolidation  studies  were  re- 
lied upon,  as  well  as  coeparlson  of  the  TOA's  of  the  Installations 
and  the  district.  The  functional  areas  that  would  be  lepacted  are 
(1)  the  BASOPS  support  provided  the  FE  organization  and  (2)  the 
FE  adalnl strati ve,  engineering,  and  resource  aanageaent  activities. 

Coaaon  Support  - Previous  consolidation  studies  (Ansy  and  OMTC  RPMA 
consolidation  In  the  National  Capital  Region  and  consolidation  of 
RPMA  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina)  have  analyzed  the  coaaon  sup- 
port provided  to  the  FE  by  other  installation  organizations.  As  a 
result,  a reasonable  deteralnatlon  of  the  aaount  of  effort  In  aan- 
years  can  be  estiaated.  The  support  services  considered  are:  MISO, 
Coaptroller,  AG,  supply  and  procureaent,  aoveaent,  transportation, 
aaterlal  iMlntenance,  civilian  personnel,  and  coaaunicatlons.  In 
the  study  of  the  National  Capital  Region,  It  was  estiaated  that 
support  amounts  to  .086  aan-years  per  FE  staff  aeaber  at  each  In- 
stallation, while  In  the  Fayetteville  study,  * ratio  of  .0879  was 
used.  To  provide  a conservative  estimate,  the  lower  figure  of  .086 
Is  used  In  this  analysis. 

Since,  In  many  cases,  work  load  Is  a fraction  of  a man-year.  Identi- 
fiable support  manpower  Is  a lower  number  than  total  common  support. 
On  the  basis  of  previous  consolidation  studies,  approximately  70% 
of  the  total  man-years  of  support  effort  at  each  Installation  are 
Identifiable  spaces.  . 

In  the  Norfolk  area,  analysis  Indicates  a total  of  59  identifiable 
personnel  spaces  of  common  support. 

Since  this  proposed  consolidation  is  no  different  In  principle 
from  other  consolidations.  It  was  determined  that  similar  reduc- 
tions In  support  personnel  requirements  could  be  achieved.  Con- 
sidering the  results  of  previous  consolidation  studies  It  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  approximately  25%  of  the  support  spaces 
at  each  Installation  could  be  eliminated  when  the  various  FE  organ- 
izations are  supported  by  a single  support  group.  Consequently,  a 
saving  of  approximately  14  support  personnel  spaces  could  be  achieved 
In  the  Norfolk  area. 

Administrative.  Engineering,  and  Resource  Management  - To  Identify 
potential  savins  in  administrative,  engineering,  and  resource  man- 
agement personnel,  tha  TOA's  of  the  Installations  and  the  Norfolk 
District  were  compared.  (Chart  C-9  contains  the  Norfolk  District 
TOA  and,  as  an  example  of  the  Installation  TDA's,  Chart  C-10  de- 
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U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT.  NORFOLK 


Grade  Civil  Wlltai 


Executive  Office 


Clerk-Steno 
Secretary  (Steno) 
Adninistrative  Officer 


TOTAL 


flee  of  the  Cowptroller 

Accountable  Property  Officer 
General  Clerk 
General  Clerk 
Secretary  (Typing) 

Clerk  Typist 

Manageaent  Analysis  Officer 
Manageaient  Analyst 
Financial  Hanager 
Accounting  Officer 
Supervisory  Accountant 
Accountant 
Accountant 
Accoiartant 

Accounting  Technician 
Accounting  Technician 
Accounting  Technician 
Voucher  Examining  Supervisor 
Voucher  Examiner 
Voucher  Examiner 
Budget  Officer 
Bud^t  Analyst 
Budget  Analyst 
Student  Aid 


Safety  Technician 
Safety  Engineer 
Student  Aid 


TOTAL 


Chirt  C-9 
Page  2 of  8 


Grade  Civil 


Office  of  Counsel 

Contr  Indus  Relations  Spec 
Secretary  (Steno) 

Clerk  Typist 

Supvsy  Attorney  Advisor  (Gen) 


Personnel  Office 


TOTAL 


Office  of  Administrative  Services 

Guard  Supervisor 
Guard 

Travel  Clerk  (Typing) 

Messenger 

Clerk  Typist 

Clerk  Typist 

Office  Services  Manager 

Supvsy  Ftonagement  Assistant 

Supvsy  Manageaient  Assistant 

Management  Assistant 

Office  tachine  Operator 

Teletypist  (Typing) 

Photographer 

Transportation  Assistant 
Labor  Foreman 
Laborer 


U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT.  NORFOLK  (Cont'd) 

Chart  C-9 
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Grade 

Civil 

Military 

Office  of  Administrative  Services  (Cont'd) 

Simmer  Aid 

00 

10 

0 

Print  and  Repro  Foreman 

10 

1 

0 

Bindery  Worker 

07 

0 

1 

Lithographic  Helper 

04 

0 

1 

Film  Assembler.  Stripper 

08 

0 

1 

Offset  Pressman 

11 

1 

0 

Offset  Pressman 

07 

0 

1 

Diazo  Equip  Operator 

06 

0 

1 

Motor  Vehicle  Operator 

OS 

2 

0 

Automotive  Mechanic 

11 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

32 

19 

ADP  Office/Center 

Secretary  (Steno) 

05 

1 

1 

Computer  Technician 

08 

0 

1 

Data  Transcriber 

04 

1 

0 

General  Engineer 

12 

1 

0 

Engineering  Technician 

05 

1 

0 

Engineering  Aid 

04 

1 

0 

Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 

13 

0 

1 

Civil  Engineer 

11 

0 

1 ' 

TOTAL 

6 

5 

Engineering  Division 

Supvsy  Economist 

13 

2 

0 

Economist 

11 

1 

0 

Economist 

09 

1 

0 

Sociologist 

11 

1 

0 

Reports  i Funds  Asst 

07 

1 

0 

Project  Control  Clerk 

05 

2 

2 

General  Clerk 

04 

1 

3 

General  Clerk 

03 

2 

0 

File  Clerk 

02 

0 

1 

Clerk-Dictating  Machine  Operator 

04 

0 

1 

Secretary  (Steno) 

06 

1 

0 

Secretary  (Typing) 

05 

1 

1 

Clerk  Typist 

04 

1 

0 
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U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT.  NORFOLK  (Cont'd) 


Grade  Civil  Military 


Engineering  Pi  vision  (Cont'd) 


Clerk  Typist 
Clerk  Typist 
Computer  Specialist 
Supvsy  Management  Asst 
Funds  & Reports  Analyst 
Supvsy  Gen  Engineer 
Supvsy  Gen  Engineer 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Supvsy  Engineering  Tech 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Technician 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Technician 
Engineering  Aid 
Engineering  Aid 
Landscape  Architect 
Supvsy  Architect 
Architect 
Architect 
Architect 

Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 
Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 
Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Supvsy  Surveying  Tech 
Supvsy  Surveying  Tech 
Surveying  Technician 
Surveying  Technician 
Surveying  Technician 
Surveying  Technician 
Surveying  Aid 
Surveying  Aid 

Supvsy  Engineering  Draftsman 
Engineering  Draftsman 
Engineering  Draftsman 
Engineering  Draftsman 
Sanitary  Engineer 


Chart  C-9 
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Construction-Operations  Division 


Park  Ranger 

Supvsy  Park  Tech 

Park  Technician 

Park  Technician 

Funds  & Reports  Asst 

Funds  & Reports  Clerk  (Typing) 

Project  Control  Clerk 

Clerk  (Typing) 

Cl erk-Steno 
Secretary  (Steno) 

Clerk  Typist 
Clerk  Typist 
Clerk  Typist 
Program  Analyst 
Program  Analyst 
Biologist  (Marine) 

Biologist  (Marine) 

Forester 

Forestry  Technician 
Forestry  Technician 
Supvsy  Engineering  Tech 


U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT.  NORFOLK  (Cont'd) 


Engineering  Division  (Cont'd) 

Supvsy  Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Electrical  Engineer 
Editorial  Clerk 
Geologist 
Oceanographer 
Oceanographer 
Oceanographer 
Carto  Technician  (Photo) 
Cartographic  Technician 
Cartographic  Technician 
Cartographic  Aid 
Survey  Boat  Operator 
Survey  Boat  Operator 


TOTAL 


Grade 


Civil 
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U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT,  NORFOLK  (Cont'd) 


Grade  Civil  Military 

Construction-Operations  Division  (Cont'd) 


Civil  Engineering  Tech 

11 

1 

3 

Civil  Engineering  Tech 

10 

1 

1 

Engineering  Aid 

03 

1 

0 

Construction  Representative 

07 

1 

0 

Construction  Inspector 

06 

2 

0 

Compliance  Inspector 

04 

1 

0 

Construction  Inspection  Aid 

03 

3 

0 

Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 

14 

1 

0 

Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 

13 

3 

0 

Civil  Engineer 

12 

1 

1 

Civil  Engr  (Emer  Oper  PI  nr) 

11 

1 

0 

Supvsy  Oceanographer 

12 

1 

0 

Supvsy  Oceanographer 

11 

2 

0 

Oceanographer 

09 

2 

0 

Oceanographer 

07 

3 

0 

Statistical  Assistant 

05 

4 

0 

Electrician 

n 

3 

0 

El ectrician 

10 

1 

0 

Electrician  Helper 

05 

1 

0 

Laborer 

03 

4 

0 

Laborer 

02 

3 

0 

Student  Aid 

00 

14 

1 

Carpenter  (Marine) 

10 

1 

0 

Maintenance  Foreman 

09 

4 

0 

Maintenance  Mechanic 

10 

1 

0 

Maintenance  Worker 

08 

1 

0 

Maintenance  Man 

06 

1 

0 

Head  Dam  Operator 

10 

2 

0 

Lock  and  Bridge  Operator 

09 

4 

0 

Lock  and  Bridge  Operator 

08 

17 

0 

Lock  and  Bridge  Operator 

07 

6 

0 

Lock  and  Bridge  Operator  Helper 

05 

2 

0 

Motor  Vehicle  Operator 

07 

5 

0 

Engineering  Equipment  Operator 

10 

5 

0 

Heavy  Mobile  Equipment  Mechanic 

11 

1 

0 

Heavy  Mobile  Equipment  Mechanic 

08 

1 

0 

Automotive  Mechanic 

11 

1 

0 

Boat  Operator 

10 

1 

0 

Tender  Operator 

07 

4 

0 

Deckhand 

06 

4 

0 

Chief,  Engineer  Diesel 

12 

2 

0 

Master,  Tug  Class  I 

13 

1 

0 

Mate  Tug  Class  I 

09 

1 

0 

Marine  Oiler 

08 

1 

0 

t 

t.  • 


i 


Clerk  (Typing) 

Secretary  (Steno) 

Clerk  Typist 

Supvsy  Forestry  Tech  (TM) 

Supvsy  Forestry  Tech  (TM  Mgmt) 
Forrestry  Tech  (Tiitibr  Mgmt) 
Attorney  Advisor  (Real  Property) 
Mi  sc  Documents  Clerk  (Typing) 
Realty  Officer 
Supvsy  Realty  Specialist 


TOTAL 


Southwestern  Virginia  Area  Office 


04 
06 
03 
09 
08 

05 
12 
05 
13 
12 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 


10 


1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Realty  Specialist 

11 

2 

3 

Realty  Specialist 

09 

1 

1 

Realty  Specialist 

07 

0 

1 

Supervisory  Appraiser 

12 

1 

0 

Appraiser 

11 

0 

1 

Cartographic  Technician 

TOTAL 

05 

1 

9 

0 

18 

ly  Division 

Clerk  Typist 

02 

0 

1 

Supvsy  Procurement  Agent 

11 

1 

0 

Contract  Specialist 

09 

2 

0 

Purchasing  Agent 

07 

1 

0 

Purchasing  Agent 

05 

0 

1 

Procurement  Clerk 

06 

0 

1 

Procurement  Clerk 

05 

1 

0 

Procurement  Clerk  (Typing) 

04 

1 

0 

General  Supply  Spec 

09 

0 

1 

Supply  Clerk 

04 

1 

0 

Student  Aid 

00 

3 

0 

Warehouseman 

03 

0 

1 

, i 


i 


i I 


General  Clerk  (Steno) 
Clerk  Typist 


04 

03 


1 

0 


3 

4 
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U.  S.  ARMY  ENGINEER  DISTRICT.  NORFOLK  (Cont'd) 


Southwestern  Virginia  Area  Office  (Cont'd) 
Clerk  Typist 

Supvsy  Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Electrical  Engineering  Tech 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Technician 
Civil  Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Aid 
Engineering  Aid 
Supvsy  Construction  Rep 
Construction  Representative 
Construction  Representative 
Construction  Representative 
Construction  Inspector 
Construction  Inspector 
Construction  Inspector 
Construction  Inspector  Aid 
Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 
Supvsy  Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Electrical  Engineer 

TOTAL 


NORFOLK  DISTRICT 


GRAND  TOTAL 


Grade  Civil  Military 


SOURCE:  NORFOLK  DISTRICT  TDA  AS  OF  30  JUNE  1978 


+ 

Chart  C-10 

j FORT  EUSTIS 

[ 

Grade  No. 

of  Personnel 

Engineering  Plans  and  Services  Branch 

> 

\ Supervisor  General  Engineer 

13 

3 

1 

Engineer  Clerk 

05 

1 

Engineering  Services  Branch 

Supervisor  General  Engineer 

12 

1 

General  Engineer 

11 

1 

Civil  Engineer  Technician 

11 

0 

Mechanical  Engineer 

11 

2 

Electrical  Engineer 

11 

1 

Engineer  Technician 

09 

1 

Engineer  Draftsman 

09 

2 

Construction  Inspection 

Construction  Inspector 

09 

1 

Construction  Inspector 

07 

4 

Master  Planning  Branch 

Civil  Engineer 

12 

1 

Engineer  Technician 

11 

1 

Clerk  Steno 

04 

1 

Utilities  Division  - 
Environmental  Energy  Branch 

Environmental  Specialist 

12 

1 

Sanitary  Engineer 

12 

1 

Environmental  Specialist 

11 

1 

Mechanical  Engineer 

11 

1 

Environmental  Clerk 

05 

1 

1 

I 

i 

SOURCE:  FORT  EUSTIS  PARTIAL  TDA  JUNE, 

1978 

] 

i 

-r_ 

7 

picts  that  portion  of  the  Fort  Eustis  TDA  that  would  be  affected.) 
On  the  basis  of  this  con^arison,  as  well  as  interviews  with  Corps 
of  Engineers  personnel  regarding  district  work  load,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a total  of  24  personnel  spaces  could  be  eliminated 
through  consolidation  as  follows: 


No.  of  Personnel 

3 
1 

3 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

_2 
24 

These  space  reductions  result  from  the  elimination  of  supervisory 
positions  at  each  installation,  the  ability  to  utilize  the  technical 
resources  of  the  district,  and  the  ability  of  the  district  to  assume 
additional  work  load.  For  example,  the  Norfolk  District  has  64  civil 
engineers  and,  even  if,  it  is  assumed  that  the  civil  engineers  at  the 
installations  are  fully  utilized,  the  reduction  of  three  civil  engi- 
neers would  result  in  an  increased  work  load  at  the  district  of  less 
than  5%. 

Charts  C-11  through  C-14  show  the  personnel  complements  of  each  in- 
stallation and  the  Norfolk  District.  Also  depicted  are  the  specific 
personnel  positions  eliminated  through  consolidation. 


Function/Title 


Supervisors  of  General  Engineering 
Supervisor  of  Civil  Engineering 
General  Engineers 
Civil  Engineers 

Mechnical  Engineering  Technician 

Electrical  Engineering  Technician 

Engineering  Technicians 

Supervisor  of  Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Specialist 

Forestry  Administrator 

Forestry  Technicians 

Draftsmen 

Clerk-Stenographers 


Estimate  of  CONUS-Wide  Savings 

Fort  Eustis,  which  has  a personnel  complement  of  326  and  an  annual 
FE  budget  estimated  at  $13  million  to  $14  million,  can  be  categor- 
ized as  a typical  facilities  engineering  organization.  The  analysis 
of  the  Norfolk  area  showed  that  a total  of  15  spaces  (5  support  and 
10  administrative  engineering  and  resource  management)  could  be  elim- 
inated at  Fort  Eustis  through  consolidation.  Therefore,  considering 
94  major  active  installations  there  is  potential  for  elimination  of 
about  1,410  personnel  in  CONUS. 

An  alternative  procedure  for  estimating  CONUS-wide  savings  is  to  assume 
that  consolidation  of  the  FE  and  CE  organizations  would  result  in  a re- 
duction of  38  spaces  per  district  (14  BASOPS  spaces  and  24  spaces  from 
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ESTIMATED  SAVINGS  ^ INTEGRATION  OF 
DISTRICT,  AREA  OFFICE  AND  FE  FORT  EUSTIS 


CHARTC-11 


NOTE:  FORT  EUSTIS  HAS  A SUB  INSTALLATION  AT  FORT  STOREY 
BUT  IT  RECEIVES  RPMA  SERVICES  FROM  THE  NAVY  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CENTER. 


ESTIMATED  SAVINGS  - INTEGRATION  OF 
DISTRICT.  AREA  OFFICE  AND  FORT  PICKETT  FE 


CHART  C-13 


HAS  TWO  SUB-INSTALLATIONS 
HILL  AND  FORT  PICKETT. 


the  FE  engineering  and  adnlni strati ve  conplenent),  as  dewonstrated  by 
the  Norfolk  District  analysis.  Multiplying  the  38  spaces  by  37  dis- 
tricts provides  an  estlnated  savings  of  1,406  spaces,  which  Is  consis- 
tent with  the  results  described  previously.  These  reductions  are  su»- 
narlzed  In  Chart  C-15. 

In  addition,  the  Engineer  Studies  Center,  U.S.  Aniiy,  and  the  Facili- 
ties Engineering  Directorate  of  OCE  perfonaed  Independent  analyses 
of  potential  savings.  In  suamary,  their  estlnates  of  CONUS  savings 
ranged  from  approximately  1,000  to  1,500. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  estimated  savings  of  approximately 
1,400  personnel  spaces  Is  conservative,  since,  because  of  limitations 
in  available  data,  not  all  areas  of  potential  savings  could  be  analyzed 
The  MACOM  facilities  engineering  organizations  were  not  considered  In 
the  analysis.  These  staffs  are  now  directly  Involved  In  RPMA  perform- 
ance and  reductions  may  also  be  possible  In  these  organizations. 

In  addition,  the  analysis  did  not  consider  potential  reductions  In 
the  blue  collar  work  force.  With  the  organizational  separation  of  re- 
curring and  nonrecurring  maintenance  activities,  there  Is  a greater 
opportunity  for  closer  supervision  of  the  work  force.  Over,  time,  this 
greater  supervision  should  result  In  Increased  productivity  and  a cor- 
responding decrease  In  the  total  work  force  requirement. 

The  CONUS-wlde  analysis  based  on  reductions  at  one  Installation  con- 
sidered only  the  94  major  Installations;  however,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  sublnstallatlons  and,  as  the  Norfolk  analysis  Indicates, 
these  subinstallations  can  also  contribute  to  additional  personnel 
space  savings.  The  CONUS-wlde  analysis  based  on  a district  Is  also 
conservative  because  the  Norfolk  District  has  a smaller  work  load 
than  the  average  CE  district.  Therefore,  projected  reductions  In 
personnel  spaces  are  considered  the  minimum  potential  savings. 


I 


ESTIHATID  CONUS-WIDE  SAVINGS 


Average 

Installation  Basis 


No.  of  Personnel 


Reduction  In  Basops  Support 
Reduction  In  FE  Adalnlstratlon  and 
Engineering  Personnel 

TOTAL  REDUCTION  PER  INSTALLATION 


(No.  of  Major  Installations) 
TOTAL  PERSONNEL  REDUCTION 


Average  CE  District  Basis 


No.  of  Personnel 


Reduction  In  BASOPS  Si4>port 
Reduction  In  FE  Administration  and 
Engineering  Personnel 

TOTAL  REDUCTION  PER  DISTRICT 


(No.  of  CE  Districts) 
TOTAL  PERSONNEL  REDUCTION 


(1)  Based  on  Fort  Eustls  Analysis 

(2)  Based  on  Norfolk  District  Analysis 

LESTER  B.  KNIGHT  & ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


NOTES 


SOURCE 


Infrviews  and  Visits  Conducted 


Departaent  of  Defense  ^ ^ ^ x 

Deputy  A»Utant  Secretary  (Envirorwent  and  Safety) 

Department  of  the  Anay 
Office,  Comptroller  of  the  Arny 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel 


Corps  of  Engineers 
Office,  Chief  of  tngi neers 
European  Division 
Southwest  Division 
Ft.  Worth  District 


Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
Headquarters  itaff 
Ft.  McPherson 
Ft.  McCoy 
Ft.  Sheridan 
Ft.  Bragg 
Ft.  Sam  Houston 


Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 

Headquarters  Staff 
Ft.  Monroe 
Ft.  Sill 

Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) 
Headquarters  Staff 

Installations  and  Services  Activity 

AARCOM 

DESCOM 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Lone  Star  Array  Depot 
Anniston  Army  Depot 
Redstone  Arsenal 
Red  River  Army  Depot 

Military  Traffic  Management  Command 
Headquarters  Staff 


Universities 
University  of  Illinois 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
University  of  Chicago 
Northwestern  University 
Harvard  University 

Associations 

American  1>ub11c  Works  Association 
International  City  Management  Association 
Urban  Institute 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Official 

National  League  of  Cities 

California  Contract  Cities  Association 

Other 

Michael  Reese  Medical  Center 


APPENDIX  E 


DA  and  HACOM  Comments 


This  appendix  categorizes  and  summarizes  DA  and  MACOM  staff  comments 
regarding  the  5 July  1978  draft  version  of  this  report.  The  summarized 
comments  and  the  Lester  B.  Knight  A Associates,  Inc.  responses  are  pre- 
sented herein.  The  original  comments,  as  received,  are  reproduced  fol- 
lowing the  summarized  comments. 


04M/RPMS  PHASE  II  CONTRACT  STUDY 


Study  to  laprovc  Real  Property  Operation*  end 
Malhtenencc  In  the  OS  Any 


DAMO-ODU 


17„AU(i 

J Herndon/a 


^pv/78S83 


1.  Reference  neniorend'’''(  OAEN-FER  Co  BG  Renlck,  31  July  1978,  subject 
Group  (SAG)  Meeting  - Reel  Property  ManegemenC  Systen  (RMCS)  Study. 


2.  In  accordance  with  Che  referenced  memorandua,  Che  following  coments  to  the  subject 
study  are  submitted. 


a.  Although  the  basis  for  the  new  organisation  is  understood  to  be  systesu  logic, 
it  is  impossible  to  Judge  the  merits  of  the  new  organisation  without  cost  and  personnel 
savings  quantified  Co  some  degree.  The  current  manpower  and  funding  levels  should  be 
compared  to  estimated  future  levels  to  quantitatively  measure  the  savings  generated  by 
the  new  system. 


b.  The  study  does  not  address  how  the  new  organisation  would  perform  during 
mobilization.  Would  Che  new  organization  be  responsive  to  Che  installation  coen 
for  the  incense  and  extensive  engineering  requirements  during  mobilization? 


c.  The  authors  of  the  study  correctly  recognize  that  such  a reorganization  ia  in 
conflict  with  Che  Army's  philosophy  of  providing  maximum  authority  to  installation 
commanders.  Such  an  organization  would  appear  to  create  an  adverse  impact  on  the  in- 
stallation commanders'  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  dynamics  of  the  funding  process 
and  maintenance  requirements. 


d.  The  study  has  insufficient  detail  as  Co  the  merits  and  capability  of  the  new 
organization.  As  a minimum,  it  appears  that  a test  should  be  conducted  before  com- 
mitting the  Army  to  such  a change  with  so  little  detailed  rationale. 

3.  Until  these  issues  are  clarified,  ODCSOPS  reserves  judgment  on  the  subject  study, 


4.  Request  MAC(R<  comnents  be  provided  for  ODCSOPS  review  before  final  recosmendaCior 
to  VeSA/eSA. 


FOR  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  OPERATIONS  AND  PLANS 


FAira 

Major  General,  GS 
Director  of  Operations 
and  Plans 


JOHN  A.  KEUTMANN 
COL,GS 

Assistant  Director 


RCPUtCCS  DO  FORM  *i,  WHICH  IS  OSSOLETb, 


* opo- ie7B-ce3-43a/tor.: 


DflSPOSITION 

Sat  BM  •!  ail  iMiMM  AR  ass-is,  *•  SMT 

FORM  /, 

■MM  wiWMr  I*  TASCCN. 

atfiMHa  os  err ict  snaot 

DAPE-HRC-H  ' 

lUftfICT 

ODCSPER  Commenta:  RPIC  Study 

TO  daen-fer 


rnOM  DAPE 


“ATI  14  AUG  1978  oax 

MAJ  Barto/ro/53120 


1.  Reference  memorandum  for  RPMS  SAG  members,  DAEN-FER,  subject:  SAG 
Meeting  - RPMS  Study,  dated  31  July  1978. 

2.  Comments  as  requested  in  para  3b  and  4,  reference,  follow: 

a.  The  ODCSPER  is  concerned  with  any  alternative  which  will  detract  or 
erode  the  commanders'  flexibility  in  accomplishing  the  mission.  Specifically, 
removal  of  any  function  now  controlled  at  the  installation  level  may  be  perceived 
by  commanders  as  a further  erosion  of  field  prerogative.  Installation  Master 
Planning,  for  example,  is  a function  that  commanders  may  want  to  retain  even 
though  provisions  are  made  for  accomplishment  at  the  District  Engineer  level. 

b.  Narrowing  the  scope  of  the  Facility  Engineer  (FE)  to  allow  concentration 
on  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  activities  should  serve  to  improve  customer 
satisfaction  and  reduce  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  in  support  of 
Quality  of  Life  improvements. 

c.  In  reference  to  personnel  management,  the  addition  of  a staff  engineer 

and  provisions  for  a career  path  for  FE's  should  not  pose  a problem  in  that  manage- 
ment of  these  two  positions  could  be  accommodated  under  the  current  21 C 
Speciality  (Engineer  Management  Officer).  However,  additional  data  (regarding 
the  increased  staff)  for  accounting  and  revolving  fund  administration  is  required. 

3.  In  summary,  the  ODCSPER  position  favors  the  preferred  alternative  provided 
the  commander  retains  sufficient  control  of  resources  required  for  mission  ac- 
complishment in  the  broad  area  of  QOL  issues.  A field  test  is  highly  encouraged 
to  allow  adequate  evaluation  of  the  above  concerns. 

FOR  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  PERSONNEL: 


PATRICK  R.  LOWREY  \ 
Colonel,  GS 

Acting  Director  of  Human 
Resources  Development 


RCPLACCf  00  rOAM  M,  WHICH  IS  OBSOLETE. 
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DISFC3ITION  FORM 

Pm  om  *1  ifcU  Imm.  m*  All  tif  >>■»«■— t •ftmtf  l»  TABCIW. 


tiPtMocc  oa  ornci  tv  viol 


DALO-RMP 


lu  Alter 


RAvlev  of  O&M-RPMS  Phase  H Draft  Report 
DALO-RMF  DAT!  g 4 ^yg  jg;^ 


TO  DAEN'FER-P 


CMT  I 

Mr.  Metzger/dab/45490 


1.  Ref  your  D¥,  loIz  eubject,  27  Jul  78,  and  SAG  meeting  4 Aug  78. 

2.  During  referenced  SAG  meeting  the  contractor  stated  that  tbe  recom- 
mended alternative  - an  engineering  command  using  a revolving  fund  - 
would  produce  cost  savings  In  functional,  transaction,  and  organiza- 
tional areas  from  centralization,  which  will  be  documented  In  final 
report. 

3.  This  office  agrees  with  the  approach  of  prototype  testing  the 
preferred  alternative  rather  than  Implementing  the  short  range  plan 
providing  the  contractor  identifies  savings  and  fully  addresses: 

a.  Effect  on  other  BASOPS,  e.g.,  supply,  personnel  and  transporta- 
tion. Tbe  DCSLOG  has  responsibility  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  BASOPS 
functions  after  RFMA  Is  removed.  We  are  Interested  in  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  from  this  O&M-RPMS  study  to  the  remainder  of  BASOPS. 
Recommendations  of  this  study  appear  to  have  a significant  impact  on  all 
BASOPS.  Request  that  close  coordination  be  maintained  with  ODCSLOG  to 
ensure  maximum  benefit  is  derived  from  future  study/testing. 

b.  Surety  chat  proposed  new  organization  will  be  more  responsive. 

c.  Mavy  Public  Works  (NPW)  Center  system  to  determine  anticipated 
savings.  MPW  centers  have  been  established  for  several  years  and 
apparently  have  resulted  in  more  efficient  and  economical  utilization  of 
engineering  resources. 

A.  It  Is  deemed  essential  that  resource  control  and  flexibility,  in 
areas  of  RPMA  planning  and  funds  allocation,  remain  with  Che  MACOM.  It 
Is  requested  Chat  the  final  study  Include  any  proposed  changes  in 
support  areas  to  Include: 

a.  M&S  equipment  management. 

.b.  Supply  policy  and  procedure. 

c;  Transportation  Support  for  FEs. 

d.  Energy  mission/workload. 

e.  ISSAS  and  Consolidation. 

f.  Impact  on  the  DIO  and  responsibility  for  facilities  utilization 
ass  1 gnroent . 
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DALO'RMP 

SUBJECT:  Review  of  O&M-RPMS  Phase  II  Draft  Report 


4 AUG 


5.  A consideration  of  this  proposal  la  that  If  the  Aray  follows  the 
long  range  objectives  in  this  Implcaentatlon  the  COE  will  be  restored 
to  the  operator/aanager  role  of  the  era  of  technical  services  prior 
to  the  1962  reorganisation  of  the  Aray.  Also  recent  RPMA  consolidation 
studies  indicate  that,  potential  for  economical  savings  rests  with 
consolidation  of  all  BASOPS  rather  than  only  RPMA.  Request  this  be 
addressed  in  the  final  report.  Recommend  final  report  be  used  by  DA 
Staff  (SAG)  as  basis  for  a decision  with  respect  to  testing  the 
concept  over  a five  year  period. 


FOR  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  LQ 


LO^£««[CS: 


CHARLES  M.  MURRAY 
COL,  6S 

Chief,  Prograas  Division 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
orricc  or  thc  coMrrRoixKR  or  tnc  anmv 

WASHINOTON,  O.C.  aOSIO 


DACA-OHB 


ts  AUG  1978 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STUDY  ADVISORY  GROUP 
SUBJECT:  Review  of  O&M  - RPMS  Phase  II  Draft  Report 


1.  Reference  Is  made  to: 

a.  DF,  DAEN-FER-P,  31  July  1978,  same  subject. 

b.  Memo  for  BG  Corey  J.  Hrlght,  Director  of ‘Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Army,  OCA,  31  July  1978,  subject:  Study  Advisory  Group  (SAG)  Meeting  - 
Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS)  Study. 

2.  This  office  has  reviewed  the  Lester  Knight  RPMA  study  and  has  the 
following  comments: 

a.  The  references  use  the  terms  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  la 

such  a way  that  It  appears  Interchangeable  with  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Army  (OMA),  i.e.,  on  page  4 of  the  Executive  Summary  reference  Is  made  to 
J,  K,  L,  and  M accounts.  The  only  two  appropriations  that  use  these 
accounts  are  ONA  and  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (OMAR).  The 
study  should  clarify  that  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  RPMA  applies  equally 
to  the  Amy  Industrial  Fund;  Research,  Development,  Testing  and  Evaluation, 
Family  Housing  Management  Account  (O&M),  etc.  ' 

b.  The  Executive  Suacaary  and  Draft  Report  address  anticipated  savings 
and  customer  satisfaction  due  to  consolidations  but  no  empirical  evidence 
Is  available  to  support  these  claims.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  data 
In  the  form  of  surveys  of  customers  served  by  consolidated  RPMA  activities, 
as  veil  as  cost  analyses  of  these  actions  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
savings  be  conducted  and  included  in  the  study.  Until  such  data  are  avail- 
able, the  SAG  should  not  act  on  the  study  recommendations. 

c.  The  alternatives  studied  by  the  contractor  considered  the  current 
BKthod  of  operations  and  three  other  centralizing  options.  There  Is  no 
indication  that  any  option  considering  further  decentralization  was  studied. 
An  option  giving,  the  Installation  commander  t’u"*  ability  to  do  all  of  his 
planning,  designing  and  operating  should  also  have  been  reviewed. 

d.  A study  recommendation  essentially  fragments  control  of  utilities, 
a high  dollar  value  program,  between  the  Installation  commander  and  the 


oACA-aa 

SUBJECT:  Review  of  O&M  > RFMS  Phase  11  Draft  Report 

e.  Several  sections  In  the  Draft  Report  are  still  missing  from 
Section  V pertaining  to  policies  and  procedures  used  by  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) . 

Before  decisions  can  be  made  or  recommendations  offered,  a full  report 

.must  be  available. 

f.  Page  38  of  the  Draft  Report  makes  mention  In  paragraph  2 of  the 
IPS.  The  report  states  that  "The  IPS  concept  Is  valid  In  the  abstract." 
and  "the  voluminous  reports  that  are  being  produced  are  proving  a burden 
rather  chan  an  aid  to  an  already  burdened  staff."  This  matter  should  be 
examined  In  depth  again  utilizing  empirical  evidence  to  support  such 
observations . 

g.  Major  command  comments  relative  to  data  and  conclusions  contained  In 
the  report  should  be  Included  as  an  annex  to  the  report.  This  is  customary 
In  GAO  and  USAAA  reports  and  will  give  the  reviewer  the  benefit  of  the 
commands  validation  of  data  and  viewpoints  from  the  Army's  users  of  RPMA 
resources . 

h.  The  revolving  fund  concept  Is  very  sketchy;  financial  management 
as  well  as  program  management  implications  need  to  be  fully  developed  and 
analyzed . 

1.  A major  Issue  is  how  the  district  engineer  will  establish  workload 
priorities  among  the  Installations.  Operational  (mission)  requirements 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  program  management  factors. 

j.  A major  PY  80  OSD  Issue  Is  a substantial  civilian  personnel  reduction 
to  be  offset  by  contracting  out.  If  this  issue  becomes  fact,  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities  becomes  a prime  candidate  for  contracting  out. 

The  cause  and  effect  relationship  on  the  near  and  long  term  study  concepts 
need  to  be  fully  developed. 

2.  It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  comments  will  assist  the  SAG  in  evaluating 
the  study.  It  is  recommended  that  all  comments  be  considered  before  any 
further  action  is  taken  in  this  matter. 

POR  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  ARMY:  . 


COREY  J.  WRIGHT 
Brigadier  General,  GS 
Director  of  Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Army 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
MEADOOAIITBWS.UNITBD  STATES  ASMY  FORCES  COMMAND 
FORT  MCRMERSON,  GEORaiA  30330 


22  August  1978 


SUBJECT:  Phsbc  II  Report  of  the  Real  Property  Manageaent  System  (RPMS) 
Study 


HQDA  (DAEN-FER) 
WASH  DC  20314 


1.  Reference  HQDA  Memorandum,  DAEN-FER,  dated  31  July  1978,  subject 
Study  Advisory  Group  (SAG)  Meeting  - Real  Property  Management  System 
(RPMS)  Study. 


2.  The  Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS)  can  be  improved  within 
the  current  organizational  structure.  The  Phase  II  study  recooinendations 
for  reorganization  are  not  considered  necessary  to  accomplish  improvements 
Although  the  study  attributes  "greater  flexibility  to  the  Army,"  it 
places  the  decision-making  and  prioritization  authority  with  the  Chief 

of  Engineers,  HQDA  level,  which  could  result  in  less  responsiveness 
to  the  unique  considerations  confronting  commanders  today. 

3.  FORSCOM  installation  cosmumders  already  have  extensive  overall 
constraints  on  their  funds  and  manpower  that  make  successful  mission 
performance  very  difficult.  Currently,  these  commanders  have  only 
"coordinative"  control' over  their  medical  support  (MEDDAC-HSC),  communi- 
cations (C&E-USACC),  club  operations  (Club  Management  Agency  - TAGCEN), 
Post  Exchange  (AAFES),  and  commissary  (Troop  Support  Agency).  Further 
compartmentalization  of  funds  and  extending  BASOPS  fund  support  processing 
levels  will  further  compound  these  problems  and  could  result  in  decreased 
adssion  responsiveness  at  installation  and  MACOM  level. 


4.  Stovepiping  RPMS  responsibilities  for  the  short-term  at  engineer 
districts  and  for  the  long-term  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  not 
necessarily  improve  engineer  resource  shortfalls  and  could  result 
in  decreased  responsiveness  and  customer  satisfaction.  As  presently 
constituted,  the  engineer  districts  are  not  oriented  toward  facilities 
engineering  (FE)  work,  nor  do  they  have  any  significant  expertise  in 
this  field.  District  office  locations,  most  of  which  were  originally 
selected  to  conform  to  civil  works  activities  (watershed  boundaries), 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  best  locations  to  provide  installation 
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support.  The  i.eallgnment  of  functions  and  reorganization  required 
to  establish  adequate  district  engineer  support  areas  could  be  extensive 
and  costly.  The  Phase  II  study  presented  no  data  on  current  adequacy 
of  district  engineer  support  areas. 

5.  The  Phase  II  study  presents  a concept  only  arid  does  not  analyze 
feasibility,  cost,  geographical,  distance  and  other  factors  which 
have  a direct  bearing  on  feasibility  of  proposals  presented.  Support 
of  Reserve  Components  is  a major  function  of  installation  and  Reserve 
commanders  and  this  has  not  been  identified  in  the  study.  Another 
area  not  addressed  in  the  report  is  the  engineer  support  of  combat 
organizations  which  is  different  from  normal  district  engineer  functions. 
The  study  also  did  not  address  reaction  time  by  the  district  engineers 
in  support  of  FORSCOM  missions.  Lengthy  reaction  time  will  adversely 
impact  upon  mobilization  capability  and  force  readiness. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Phase  II  study  concept  not  be  Implemented 
and  that  the  existing  organizational  structure  be  retained  with  increased 
emphasis  given  to  establishment  of  policies  effecting  greater  support 

to  the  installations  from  district  engineers  and  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 


hisjlp  ^ 

C.  M.  HALL 
Major  General,  GS 
Chief  of  Staff 


department  of  the  army 

HCAPQUAHTlflS  UMITCD  STATf  ft  AftMY  TftAIMmft  AND  POCTfttMC  COfAMANO 
rOAT  MONAOC.  VIACINIA  23651 


ATEN  RM- IE  22  August  1978 

SUBJECT:  Real  Property  Management  System  (P''MS)  Study,  Phase  II  Report 


Brigadier  General  Walter  0.  Bachus 
Director  of  Facilities  Engineering 
Chief  of  Engineers 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.  C.  20314 


1.  Reference  OCE  Memo  of  31  July  1978,  Subject:  Study  Advisory  Group 
(SAG)  Meeting  - Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS)  Study. 

2.  HQ  TRADOC  does  not  concur  with  the  subject  report. 

3.  The  study  does  not  address  the  real  problem  associated  with  Real 
Property  Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA)  that  confronts  the  Army  today. 
The  problem  is  one  of  overall  management  of  resources  for  competing 
missions  at  the  installation  level— not  one  of  insuring  that  a separate 
RPMA  system  is  optimized  to  serve  itself. 


4.  The  Army  Command  Management  System  provides  a means  for  analyzing 
each  installation  mission  requirements  and  allocating  resources  based 
on  those  requirements  by  program  area.  The  recommended  concept  included 
in  the  study  report  would  be  much  less  responsive  to  mission  and  customer 
requirements  than  the  ACMS  currently  being  utilized. 


5.  Stovepipe  systems  have  increasingly  taken  management  prerogatives 
and  flexibility  away  from  the  commanders.  We  cannot  accept  another 
extension  of  this  practice  in  the  Facility  Engineer  area  which  will  cause 
a further  deterioration  in  mission  responsiveness  and  defuse  management. 


6.  Comments  concerning  some  of  the  opinions,  assumptions  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  subject  report  are  provided  at  inclosure  1. 
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FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 
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//w- 

ROBERT  C.  HIXON 


Major  General , GS 
Chief  of  Staff 
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preservatlcn  of  Army-wide  real  property  assets  2.  The  BMAR  Program  Is  a long-range  plan  or 

will  be  r.aintalned  by  the  present  management  projection  for  preservation  of  the  Army's  real 

strvicture.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  property  assets, 

that  under  the  present  system  the  asset  base  is 
eroding.  (Page  136,  Study  Report) 
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DEPAITMENT  OP  THE  AIMY 

HCADOUARTERS  U>  ARMY  MATERIEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REAOMEU  COMMAND 
MOI  EISENHOVER  AVE^  ALEXANDRIA.  VA.  22333 


DRCIS-EF  30  August  1978 

SUBJECT:  Studv  to  Improve  Real  Property  Operations  and  Haintenance  In  the 
US  Army 


HQCA  (OAEN-FER) 
WASH  DC  20314 


1.  References: 

a.  Memorandum,  DAEN-FER,  31  July  1978,  subject:  Study  Advisory  Group 
(SAG)  Meeting  - Real  Property  Management  System  (RPMS)  Study. 

b.  Message,  DAEN-FER>P.  CTG  071829Z  Aug  78. 

2.  The  draft  report  on  the  subject  study,  fcn»arded  by  reference  la,  has 
been  reviewed  by  this  tesdquarters  and  by  selected  major  subordinate  coi.rands 
and  installations  of  DARCOM. 

3.  Mr.  Tom  Cody  (Lester  B.  Knight  and  Associates)  presented  briefings  of 
the  study  to  DARCOM  personnel  on  two  occasions,  one  on  7 August  1978  to 
working  level  personnel  of  HQ,  DARCOM  and  major  subordinate  commands  and 
insta^aticns,  and  anothar  cn  17  August  1978  to  representatives  of  the 
DAfCCM  Connand  Group  and  selected  headquarters  staff  men^'bers. 

4.  After  thorough  consideration,  several  rajcr  concerns  exist.  These 
concenis  are: 

a.  The  study  presupposes  that  our  current  execution  of  new  construction 
and  raintenancfe/repair  cf  facilities  is  so  poor  es  to  suggest  the  reed  for 

a stovepipe  RPMS  at  the  expense  of  our  current  romand  managsrent  system. 

The  study  seems  to  indicate  a need  to  divorce  the  installation  corrarder 
partially  from  the  respcnsibility  and  totally  frern  the  execution  of  his 
facilities  program. 

b.  The  study  is  urxlear  on  how  the  revolving  fund  would  work  and 
interface  with  the  existing  revolving  fund  (AIF)  and  various  appropriations. 
What  controls  would  the  cemarder  have  over  tne  district  engineer? 

c.  The  additional  fenced  area  of  RPFS  would  reduce  an  installation 
cemnander’s  ability  to  b:l sr.ee  scarce  resources  by  trada-offs  between 
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d.  The  study  gives  Inadequate  consideration  of  the  benefits  In  the 
present  systeai  which  permits  the  Installation  commander  the  option  of 
accompli shment  In-house » by  district#  or  by  contract. 

e.  The  study  adds  a layer  of  supervision  (engineer  distrtct)  to  the 
overhead  cost.  The  Installation  commander  Is  still  responsible  for 
supervision  cf  the  progrein  end  must  retein  sufficient  steff  for  dlschers® 
of  his  responsibility. 

5.  In  view  of  the  above  comments.  DARCOK  nonconcurs  In  the  RPMS  study 
In  Its  current  form.  The  Issue  discussed  In  the  preceding  paragraphs 
must  be  resolved. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER; 


jt.  ROBERT  L.'WORE 
y Brigadier  General,  USA 
Chief  of  Staff 

L,  A.  r.  u.  .. 

CCLO.'^EL,  CS 
Deputy  Cniaf  of  Staff 


